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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





NATIONAL 


Supreme Court Birthday 

Qn the first’ Monday in February, 
1790, the Supreme Court of the United 
States met for the first time in a little 
room in the Exchange Building, New 
York. Last week, in its magnificent new 





white marble home in Washington, it 


celebrated its 150th birthday. 
At the begitining the Supreme 
was what has been called “a.svepchild 
department.” _ Prominant lawyers re- 
fused...t6° accept eum to it. 
JasLieds resigned to become state judges 


or législators. ‘These were considered 


higher offices. The Court had little 


work to do, and everybody criticized it. 
Horace Greeley wrote that its Dred 
Scott decision deserved no more respect 
than if it had been made “by a majority 
of those in a Washington barroom.” 

The Supreme Court has grown up 
since then. No longer a stepchild, it is 
now one of the most important and re- 
spected parts of our government. Ex- 
cept for the Presidency, there is no 
higher office in the United States than 
that of a Supreme Court justice. 

Chief Justice Hughes declared at the 
anniversary celebration: “Democracy 
is a most hopeful way of life, but its 
promise of liberty and of human better- 
ment will be but idle words save as the 
ideals of justice, not only between man 
and man, but between government and 
citizen, are held supreme.” 


Saving Till It Hurts 
Congress has begun to economize 
where it really hurts. Agriculture and 
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pet. as a money.as they want. 
évertheless, both of them felt the ax 
last week, P 
The House passed a $722 million 
supply bill for the ae sry of Agri- 
culture. This was about $67 million 
less than the .President had asked for, 
and nearly $600 million less. than farm 
expenses this year. Organized farmers, 
Congressmen from farm regions, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent all objected to the cuts, but Con- 
gress was stubborn. The cuts would 
cause “undue hardships,” the President 
warned, and added that he did not be- 
lieve voters would approve of them. 
Secretary Edison told the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the House that the 
full $1,300 milion naval expansion bill 
should be, passed. The next day the 
committee- agreed on a $655 million 
bill, about halt of what the navy wants. 
The rest, said Chairman Vinson, will 
be provided next year if it’s still needed. 
So Congress goes on economizing. 
But when you read about the cuts there 
are three things to remember: (1) 
Congress is often economical at the be- 
ginning of a. session, extravagant later. 
(2) Most of the economies so far have 
been made by the House; the Senate 
may upset them (it’s al- 











ready put back some of the 
items cut from the Inde- 
pendent Offices Supply 
Bill). (3) Extra appropri- 
ations can be and often 
are made later if the pres- 
sure gets too heavy. 
Congress continued to 
talk about help for Fin- 
land last week. Opposition 
to a government loan. to 
that country seemed to be 
growing. It was suggested, 
instead, that the Finns be 
allowed to offer bonds for 
sale in this country. This 
would give friends of the 
Finns a chance to lend 
them money without in- 
volving the government. 
At the same time the 
Finns could use money 
raised in this way for. air- 
planes and guns. Any kind 
of government loan could 
only be used for civilian 











Bhoewiaker in Chicege Daily News Supplies, which the Finns 
Does His Right Hand Know What His Left Is Doing? | dont need. 





loudest if they don’t 


“witnesses, they 


The N.L.RB. Has Its Innings 


For several weeks witnesses have 
been telling a i committee 


that lawyers working for the National — 


Labor Relations Board were prejudiced 
and didn’t know their business. Last 
week Chairman J. Warren Madden 
came to the defense of the N.L.R.B. 
To show that his lawyers were com- 
petent, Mr. Madden pointed to. the 
board’s record in the Supreme Court. 
The board has won 18 out of 22 cases 
appealed to the highest court in the 
past four years. In two other cases it 





Aeme 
Chairman Madden of the N.L:RB. (sight) chats 


with Chairman Smith (center) «a Counsel 


Toland of the investigating committee. 


won partial victories. Only twice has it 
lost altogether. This is a much better 
record than boards like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission made in their early 
years, the chairman asserted. 

Both the A.F.L. and the C.1.0. have 
attacked the board. Each claims that 
the board favors the other. Mr. Madden 
answered this by showing that the board 
had upheld the A.F.L. in fifty-one dis- 
putes, the C.1.O. in forty-five. 

One of the beard’s jobs has been to 
settle disputes between the C.I.O. and 
the A.F.L. over which of these organi- 
zations shall represent the workers in 
an industry. This causes more argu- 
ments, than anything else it does. An- 
other witness, Dean‘ Garrison of the 
Wisconsin University Law School, said 
he thought the board should not have 
to get involved in these quarrels. ‘That 
would give it time for more important 
work, he argued, as well as save it from 
a lot of criticism. 

While these hearings were going on 
another committee was talking about 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. This 
is the law which the N.L.R.B. is sup- 
posed to enforce. When both these 
committees have finished listening to 
will decide what 
changes in the act and in the board 
they will recommend to Congress. 
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OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


being elected. But Presi- 
dential hopefuls were reminded last 
week that ics is one of the things 
on which the unions don’t agree. 

The executive committee of the 
A. F. of L. decided that it was still a 
good idea to keep the politicians anxious 
by not saying which ope they would 
a They hope that will make 
both Republicans and Democrats try 
harder to please labor and win its votes. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica (biggest C.I.0. union) also decided 
to wait before picking their candidate. 
Their president, John L. Lewis, doesn’t 
like President Roosevelt any more. But 
miners made it clear that they expected 
their leaders to back the President if he 
runs again, If they don't, 5 a 
were quoted as saying, “we shall have 
to make a split and go down for Roose- 
velt.” 

A third labor group to be heard from 
was the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. This is the largest in- 
dependent union in the country. It 
doesn’t belong to either the A.F.L. or 
the C.1.O, Its president, David Dubin- 
sky, called Mr: Lewis “ungrateful” for at- 
tacking President Roosevelt. The C.1.0. 
chief “in no way represents. labor's at- 
titude and sentiment toward the Presi- 
dent,” Mr.“Dubinsky said. The workers, 
he predicted, would “line up solidly” 
behind the President for a third term, 


FOREIGN 


Nazis vs. Catholics 

Since 1938, the Catholic Church has 
resisted efforts of the Nazi Government 
to control its followers in Germany. A 
similar conflict took place in lic 
Austria after the Nazis took over that 
nation in March, 1938. Now the strug- 
gle has spread to the German-occupied 
areas of Poland. © 

Auguste’ Cardinal Hlond, head of the 
Catholic Church in Poland, has present- 
ed an 11,000-word report on Nazi 
activities to Pope Pius XII. It charges 
that Germany is deliberately trying to 
a the Catholic religion and 2 
all Poles out of Pomerania, Poznan and 
Silesia, which she annexed after the 
conquest of Poland last September: An 
earlier report accused Soviet Russia of 
fighting the Church in Russian-held 
areas of Poland. 








Nazis are charged with closing the 
churches in several districts, i 
Sep ceopengs Tey toe tovcing 
young Polish boys and girls to Ger 
many, it is said, to train and educate 
them in Nazi schools. Older 
are herded into railway cars and 
dumped into distant towns where they 
are kept in unsanitary, overcrowded 
barracks. Families are often broken up, 
the report said. Wives are left without 
property and husbands are sent to Cer- 
many. 

Raids on Polish homes in Poznan by 
German secret police agents are de- 
scribed. The police come to the dark- 
ened houses in the night, the report 
says. As many as 500 or more Poles 
may be seized at one time. They are 
taken away in whatever clothes they 
happen to be wearing, sometimes even 
in their night clothes. They may be 
kept standing in the streets for several 
hours, in the bitter cold. Then a bus 
comes to take them to the unheated, 
concrete-floored concentration camp. 

The report adds that fifteen priests 
and thousands of other people have 
been shot. The Germans treat priests 
bier xg badly, it says, because they 

ow that they are the leaders of their 
people. They are persecuted, put in 
prison or deported, and church prop- 
erty seized. 

A German answer to 
these charges came from 
Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
Deputy-Governor of -occu- 
pied Poland. Germany, he 
said, is ruling Poland in 
the best interest of the 
Polish people. If some 
Poles have been treated 
harshly, it is because the 
Germans, “fighting the 
fight of our lives,” Sieiaet 
permit conditions “which 
might amount to a stab in 
the back.” Except for those 
ruined by the war, he de- 
oo I churches are 

riests are | 4 
fae on as bial wate 
The Balkans 
Hang Together 

Europe isn’t a very safe 
place for a Pts fo9e' 
country these days, But a 
number of small countries - 


4 





bers of the Balkan Entente (Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey) were 
thinking of this when they met in Bel- 
grade last week to talk over the Euro- 
pean situation. 

« What these four countries are chiefly 
interested in is keeping out of the war. 
They think there’s a er chance of 
doing this if they can get some of their 
neighbors who don’t belong to the En- 
tente to cooperate with them. Bulgaria 
and Hungary are the two most impor- 
tant of neighbors. But the En- 
tente countries have territory which 
used to belong to the other two, and 
which they want back. This keeps them 
from being as friendly as they might be. 

But Bulgaria and Hungary want 
peace, too. Knowing this, the members 
of the Entente hope they can persuade 
them to forget their demands until the 
war is over, and to help preserve peace 
and order in southeastern Europe. Last 
week’s conference decided to do its best 
to bring this about. 

The rest of Europe seemed to be 
satisfied with the attitude of .the con- 
ference. Neither the Germans nor the 
Allies want the war to spread into this 
part of Europe. And Italy is very 
anxious -to keep peace here. If the 
Balkan countries began to fight the 
Italians would probably be dragged in. 

The greatest danger to Balkan peace 
seems to be the economic war which is 
going on there. Germany needs Ru- 
manian oil and other supplies from 
these countries and is doing all she can 
to get them. The Allies are trying to 
prevent the Germans from getting war 
materials in the Balkans. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Chamberlain and Hitler 

The fighting in Europe goes by fits 
and starts, but the war of words goes 
on forever. Speeches were made last 
week by Winston Churchill, Premier 
Daladier, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
and Chancellor Hitler. Chamberlain’s 
and Hitler’s were the most important. 

Part of the British Prime Minister’s 
speech was meant for the neutral coun- 
tries, part for his own people. Kemem- 
ber, he told the neutrals, that Creat 
Britain is at war. She is fighting for 
ideals that most of the neutrals believe 
in, too. If the British interfere with 
the business and other rights of neutrals 
it’s only because they have to if they’re 
to win the war. Besides, he added, don’t 
forget that not one neutral ship or life 
has been destroyed by Britain, which is 
more than the Germans could say. 
These remarks seemed to be» meant 
specially for the United States, which 
has been objecting to British interfer- 
ence with its ships and mails. For the 
people of England, Mr. Chamberlain 
painted a picture of British war 
strength. ' 

Chancellor Hitler’s speech was a sur- 
prise. He nearly got blown up while 
making one last November, so this time 





he was careful not to let anvone know 
when or where he was going to talk. 


There — be more bombs around. 


His speech was a pep talk for the Ger- 
mans. “The whole world is shoutin 
Germany must be destroyed,” he tol 
them. “They wanted war. They shall 
have it.” The first part of the war was 
over, he said. Everything was ready 
now. Real war, on land, at sea and in 
the air, would soon begin. “The have- 
nots are fighting the haves for a new 
division of the world.” 

Herr Hitler, reporters said, was more 
nervous than he used to be. He seemed 
thinner, but in good health. He has 
been working fifteen or sixteen hours a 
day since the war began. 


Mannerheim Line Attacked 


Ever since the ‘war began the Rus- 
sians have been trying to find a back 
door into Finland. They didn’t want 
to take the shortest way, along the 
Karelian Isthmus. To get in here they 
would have to fight their way across 
the Mannerheim Line. This is a stron 
line of Finnish fortifications, sev 
miles deep. 

Three weeks ago Russian armies 
started trying to fight their way into 
Finland along the northern shore of 
Lake Ladoga, above the isthmus. If 
they could squeeze through here they 
could strike back of the Mannerheim 
Line. But once again the Finns were 
too much for them. The attack. was 
stopped, the Russian armies sur- 
rounded, their supplies cut off. 

Last week, ed everywhere else, 


You may have thought tele- 
phone operation was one oc- 
cupation peculiarly Ameri- 
can. But here’s Miss Dolly 
Lee of San Francisco, who is 
one of the switchboard op- 
erators in the Chinatown 
central office of that city. 
She has to know English 


voice with the smile wins,” 
she looks like good material. 


the Russians struck directly at the Man- 
nerheim Line. Correspondents called it 
the bloodiest battle since Verdun and 
Ypres in the World War. Big guns 
pounded the Finnish defenses. Air- 
planes raked their trenches with ma- 
chine-gun bullets. Wave after wave of 
tanks and troops were thrown against 
them. The Russians even introduced a 
new weapon: huge sleds covered with 
steel armor and filled with soldiers. 
Those were pushed toward the Finnish 
trenches by tanks. But the Finns found 
that they could be wrecked by hand- 
grenades. After five days of fierce fight- 
ing the Mannerheim Line held out. 

Heavy fighting was also reported fur- 
ther to the north, and there were many 
air raids on Finnish cities. 

The President of Finland said last 
week that his country was still_ready 
to make an honorable peace. The Rus- 
sians’ only answer was that the Finnish 
“bandits” must be destroyed. 


War on Infantile Paralysis 

Birthdays are always important for 
the people who are having them. But 
President Roosevelt’s birthday is impor- 
tant to a lot of other people, too. Every 
year at that time money is collected to 
be used to help children who have had 
infantile paralysis and to find ways of 
keeping other children from getting it. 

“Do It With Dimes,” was slogan 
this year. For two weeks dimes were 
collected all over the country. On Mr. 
Roosevelt's fifty-eighth birthday (Janu- 
ary 30) the campaign ended with more 
than 25,000 dances and parties, all to 
raise money for the paralysis fund. 

A dime isn’t very much money, but 
a lot of dimes make a lot of dollars. In 
wae alone 150,000 dimes: were 
‘ . They were delivered to the 
President on his birthday, fifteen bags 
full of them, $15,000 altogether. Two 
million dollars were collected in the 
whole country. This was added to the 
$5,629,069 that had been given on pre- 
vious birthdays. All of is bei 
spent in fighting the dread disease 
which the himself was once 
a victim. 


Harris & Ewing 
Admiral Byrd Reports | 

New mountain peaks, broad i 
and a great, rocky, maaan 4 
etableones ey srdiatmst oie OF 
known world, Admiral Richard E 
reported last week. For eleven days 
he had been cruising through Antarctic 
seas on his flagship, The Bear, which he 
used as a mobi for his twin-mo- 
tored seaplane. In four flights he was 
able to chart more than 300 miles of 
unknown Antarctic coastline and waste- 
land that may prove valuable in the 
future. 

The cruise had its perils. Three times 
within forty-eight hours, Admiral Byrd 
reported, his ship was almost crus 
in -ice. “It was hard going,” he 
radioed. “Shuddering from stem to 
stern with each successive shock, the 
barkentine gradually carved herself a 
channel, alternately backing and steam- 
ing into the ice at full speed. Once 
her heavy armored bow slid forty feet 
out of water before the ice gave way 
beneath her keel. Nor did all the dan- 
ger lie ahead. Heavy growlers crunch- 
ing along her ice-scarred sides menaced 
the threshing propeller . . . Even when 
the last of the ice pack dropped astern 
The Bear was not out of danger for ... 
she ran into . . . sea smoke . . . When 
the sea smoke lifted later, watch officers 
sighted seventy-five foot cliffs of surf- 
washed barrier a scant 2,000 yards 


»” 
away. 


A Philanthropist Dies 

Edward ae Harkness, who gave 
away more $100 milion do 
during his lifetime, died last week. 
Mr. Harkness had inherited a vast for- 


ohn D. Rockefeller, Sr.’s partners, 
er from other echt © family. 
He made a career out of sees this 
money away for ahecatined wel- 
fare Many of his gifts went 
to and universities. He spent 
more than $11 million dollars to build 
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Cardinal Charges 


British Combine 


PERSECUTION in POLAND 


Nazi-Communist Drive 


on Church; Problem of New Minorities Acute 


W THAT has been happening in 
Poland since the 28-day Ger- 
man blitzkrieg of last Septem- 

ber? Few reporters have been wed 

to investigate conditions either in the 

German or Russia-controlled areas of 

that nation. Recently, however, Au- 

guste Cardinal Hlond, head of the 

Catholic Church in Poland, has present- 

ed an 11,000 word report on Nazi and 

Soviet activities to Pope Pius XII. 

The Cardinal's report charges that 
Germany is deliberately trying to de- 
stroy the Catholic religion and drive all 
Poles out of Pomerania, Poznan, and 
Silesia, which she annexed last year 
following the conquest of Poland. An- 
other report charges Soviet Russia with 
attacks on Catholic priests and Church 
property in western Poland. 

Nazis are reported to be closing 
churches in several districts, and de- 
porting thousands of Poles to concentra- 
tion camps, or forced labor, in Ger- 
many. are sending young boys 
and girls to Germany, it is said, to train 
them-in Nazi schools. Older persons are 
herded into railroad cars and dumped 
into towns where they are in un- 
sanitary, overcrowded barracks. ‘The 
report adds that scores of priests and 
thousands of other people have been 
executed, 

The Nazi-Catholic conflict in Poland 
is one more clash in a series that began 
in 1933 in Germany. Since the rise of 
Adolf Hitler and Jhis Nazi party the 
Catholic Church has bitterly resisted 
efforts of the German government to 
control its followers. The Nazis preach 
that “man is-made for the state, not 
state for man.” They are determined 





that no other organization in Germany 
shall challenge the Government's power. 
The Catholic Church, and _ certain 
Protestant leaders, have defended their 
right to manage their own affairs and 
attend to the religious training of Ger- 
man youth. The Nazis, however, have 
gradually tightened their control over 
Protestant Churches and Catholic 
schools in Germany. A similar conflict 
took place in strongly-Catholic Austria 
when Hitler annexed that nation in 
March, 1938. 

Similarly, the present .German-Polish 
clash is one of a long series lasting over 
hundreds of years. Throughout Po- 


land’s 1,000 years as a nation she has ~ 


been a battleground for warlike neigh- 
bors. The nation disappeared from the 
map in the 18th century as the result 
of ie partitions between Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria in 1772, 1793, and 
1795. When Poland was restored to the 
“family” of —— nations by the 
peace treaties ending the World War, 
she gained land from Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Russia, and Lithuania. 
The Poles were given a “window on 
the Baltic Sea” by cutting a “Corridor” 
50 miles wide thcough Cisiaiay. This 
outraged the Germans because it - 
ated Prussia from the rest of Ger- 
many. Danzig, a German city since 
1793, was made a “Free City” to pro- 
vide the “Corridor” with a good sea- 
port at the mouth of her great .river— 
the Vistula, Because of anti-Polish feel- 
ing in Danzig, the Poles built a new 
seaport at Gdynia, a few miles up the 


coast from Danzig. 
The treaties of peace ending the 
World War did more than put Poland 








Poland may no longer have processions 
like this one which, celebrated Cracow’s 
June festival. The Rynek, the ancient 
eapital’s market place, is shown in the 


‘background. It now houses a museum. 


back on Europe’s map. The defeated 
nations — Germany, ear pate 
Turkey and Bulgaria—were humbled, 
and many boundary lines were re- 
drawn. Austria-Hungary’s richest in- 
dustrial areas went to the new republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Yugoslavia and 
Rumania also got a share of Austria- 
Hungary. Austria and ery became 
separate nations, greatly reduced in size 
and importance. 


The Peace Treaties 

These treaties sought, in part, to solve 
Europe’s troublesome “minorities” 
problem. Before the World War about 
45,000,000 people in Europe lived un- 
der foreign rule as “minorities.” That 
is, Poles were ruled by Russia and Ger- 
many; Serbs and Czechs were ruled by 
Austria-Hungary, and so on. The whole 
of Poland, the whole of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, the whole of the Baltic States— 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Finland 
~—and much of Yugoslavia was under 





Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Resettlement of the Reich 


foreign rule. After the peace treaties 
were drawn up, less than 17,000,000 
remained. under foreign domination 
as “minorities.” Unfortunately, the vic- 
torious powers overstepped themselves 
and created some new “minorities” by 
taking land that did not belong to them. 
For instance, “minorities” in Hungary 
were freed, but thousands of Hungari- 
ans became a new “minority” when 
they were placed under Rumanian, 
Yugoslav or Czech rule. To this day 
Hungary has ey A to regain con- 
trol of Hungarians living in “foreign” 
lands. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
les of Europe are so tangled u 
ars would as been Sieicastie = 
draw new boundary lines without leav- 
ing some miserable people on the wrong 




















side of the frontier. Thus the “minor- 
ities” problem remained a constant dan- 
ger. In the Foreign Policy Association 
Headline Book Human Dynamite, Hen- 
ry C. Wolfe shows why Europe’s “min- 
orities” are such a difficult problem: 


“Slap-Dab Map-Making” 

“To show the extent to which Europe’s 
minorities are scattered . . . suppose you 
take an uncolored map of that continent. 
Now blindfold yourself, open a box of 
water colors, and start dabbing paint at 
random on the map. You will soon ae the 
map spotted with green, yellow, blue, red, 
brown and other tints . . . You will have 
a child’s idea of the map of Europe. 

“Now compare that specimen of slap- 
dab nepali with a good oe | of 
Europe on which the various nationalities 
are indicated by individual colors. The 
black, for instance, represents Germans, 
But is the black confined to the borders 
of the ‘Fatherland’? No .. . Dabs of black 
. .» appear unexpectedly in France, Switz- 
‘iia Ae ; Belgium, Seihibeh Italy ... 
along the shores of the Baltic . . . down 
the Danube River . . . across Poland, the 
Russian Ukraine, and even deep in Soviet 
Russia along the Volga River . . . Of 
course, the German minority is exceptional. 
No other people . . . is so widely scattered. 
But we should remember that it is not al- 
ways possible for a people to be gathered 
together in one state . . . On our imaginary 
map there are red, blue, green and other 
colors daubed here and there over most 
of the continent.. The map that you blindly 

ttered with paint is not, after all, so 
p sai ... It gives you . . . an idea of the 


c uilt of les and minorities scat- 
ied Memiahon Wise oe 

Still, it is hard for Americans to take 
Europe’s minorities quarrels _—T- 
They ask: “Why should every little 


group of people call itself a nation and 
demand the right of | self-government? 
Why don’t all these groups cooperate 
together for their own § ?” Yes, why, 
don’t they? Suppose all the Iowans in 
California, or the Ohioans in Michigan, 
or Illinois, or Pennsylvania demanded 
self-government and said they were a 
persecuted “minority.” Then, suppose 
that a “Dictator” in Iowa and in Ohio 
started out to “free” these “minorities” 
from persecution in California, or Mich- 
igan, or Pennsylvania? If all these 
things were true, the United States 
would begin. to resemble Europe’s 
crazy-quilt of quarrels and minorities. 


Road to War 

Europe's “minorities” problems, plus 
mistakes made by Britain, France and 
other victorious nations, paved the way 
for the present European war. The vic- 
torious Allies accepted the American 
President Wilson’s-plan for a League of 
Nations to prevent a future war. The 
nations were to disarm, and settle dis- 
putes around conference tables rather 
than on/ battlefields. “Justice to all” was 
the slogan, but the League was used 
by World War victors to enforce 
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Dynamite’ by Henry C. Wolfe (Foreign Policy Ass'n.) 


Black spots on map show how minorities are sprinkled over Europe and the Soviet. 


the harsh provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles against Germany. 

Hitler appeared on the scene. 
Preaching hatred of Jews and Com- 
munists, and ~ ogeyg Pay: Tteaty of 
Versailles, Hitler and his Nazi party 
gained control in 1933. In 1935, he 
smashed the Treaty of Versailles, re- 
armed Germany, and preached this mes- 
sage to German “minorities”: “The Nazi 
government expects every German liv- 
ing abroad to put the interests of the 
Fatherland ‘ore his own.” Austria 
was annexed in March, 1938, and the 
Sudeten Germans of Czecho-Slovakia 
were “brought home” to the Fatherland 
in September, 1938, after a crisis that 
had Europe on the brink of war. Britain 
and France bowed to Hitler’s demands 
at the 1988 Munich conference for two 
reasons. They felt unprepared for war, 
and they hoped that Hitlet’s “Push to 
the East” toward Russian lands would 
bring him into conflict with Russia, 
thereby ridding Europe of both the 
Nazi and Communist menaces. 


British-French Awakening 

Five months after Munich, Hitler 
broke his word by gobbling up Czecho- 
Slovakia. The far-eastern province of 
Czecho-Slovakia—called Ruthenia—was 
taken by Hungary. Poland already had 
recovered the Teschen industrial distri 
of €zecho-Slovakia during the Munich 


parley. In six years Hitler had added 


25,000,000 people, and 75,000 

miles of territory to the Reich. But this 
added pepulation included many non- 
German “minorities” whom Hitler said 
publicly he never wanted to see within 
Greater Germany. Britain and France 
suddenly awakened. They realized that 


Hitler's idea of “lebensraum”—living 
space—for Germany soon would include 
much of central and eastern E 
as wel] as the German colonies lost dur- 
ing the World War. A British-French 
“Stop Hitler” bloc was formed and he 
was warned not to attack Poland. 
The Polish-German crisis grew worse. 
A year earlier, Germany had kicked sev- 
eral thousand Polish Jews over the 
border into Poland. Poland grimly 


ews 
Pp ae in 
Hitler rose to power on a program 
which blamed Jews for practically 
everything wrong that had happened to 
Germany since 1914. He argued that 
the “Aryan race” in Germany was su- 
perior and must-not be “polluted” by 


y and ‘Poland. 
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TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY — 


Labor Unions and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


By Henry Steele Commager 


the 

threatened to apply the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act to some ices of labor 
unions which, he said, were wasteful - 
and held back production in the build- 
ing trades other industries (see, 
for example, the discussion of i 

on pages 5 and 32 of the Jan. 15 i 

Housing Issue of Scholastic). This re- 
vives an old controversy in our history. 

The Sherman Act, you remember, 
was passed in 1890 to put a checkrein 
on the great business combinations 
popularly called “trusts,” which were 
then growing up and creating 
ies in many essential industries, as 
oil, meat-packing, steel, tobacco, etc. 
For a hundred years after the Govern- 
ment was established, Con did not 
legislate either on trusts or labor unions. 
At “Common Law,” however, and by 
the laws of many states, all “conspi- 
racies in festraint of trade” were illegal. 

Now what is a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade? And more particularly, is a 
labor union which attempts-to raise 
wages such a conspiracy? For a long 
time it was held that a labor union 
which either by strike or by intimida- 
tion tried to raise its wages was a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, and in one 
case after another such unions were 
broken up and their leaders and mem- ~ 
bers punished. Beginning about 1842 a 
more enlightened attitude was adopted. 
Labor unions were accepted and ordi- 
nary Strikes were acknowledged as 
legal. 

Then in 1890 Congress the 
Sherman Act directed, on ae of 
it, against trusts. It i “ev 
conlale sere cage the Wiens “8 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or coramerce among 
the several States, is... al.” Now 
just what did this mean? That it re- 
ferred ‘to great combinations of ca 
engaged ig interstate business was 
enough. But did it embrace labor or- 
ganizations? What particularly did the 
vague term “or otherwise” mean, if in- 
deed it meant anything? 


The Courts and Labor 

These questions, as it turned out, 
were answered by the courts, In the 
early 90’s some.courts applied the Sher- 
man Act to labor, and some refused to 
do reson the famous Pullman strike of 
1894 Circuit Court — applied 
the law to the members. of Amer- 
ican Railway Union. “Combinations are 
condemned,” said the. Court in inter-~ 


Professor of History 
Columbia University 


they take the form of trust, but in what- 
ever form found, if they be in restraint 
of trade. That is the effect of the 
words ‘or otherwise’.” 

Thereafter the Sherman Act was ap- 
plied to labor with increasing fre- 
quency. The most im t of the 
later cases was Danbury Hatters’ Case, 
which dragged — the courts for 
seven years. ite the long litigation, 
the result was clear. The strike of the 
Danbury hatters was broken and, what 
is more, the Union was required to pay 
three-fold damages for loss of business 
and destruction of which re- 
sulted from the strike. 


The Clayton Act 

Labor, of course, protested vigor- 
ously against this practice of using the 
Anti-Trust Act against the workers. in- 
stead of against business, and this pro- 
test was taken up by many liberals. 
The Democratic Party, particularly, was 
sympathetic to the position of labor. 
n the campaign of 1912 the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Wilson, promised that 
if elected he would amend the Sher- 
man. law to protect labor, and as a re- 
sult labor supported the Wilson can- 
didacy. The party was faithful to its 
campaign promises, and in 1914 it 
wrote upon the statute books the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act -which ‘specifically 
exempted labor from its terms. This, 
said Samuel Gompers, the leader of the 
A. F. of L., was “labor's charter of 
liberties.” ‘ 


From “American Labor Struggles 
The injunction under which President Cleveland sent troops to Chicago to break the 
. os railway strike in 1894 was issued under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Drawing from 
preting the Sherman Act, “notonlywhen Harper’s Weekly shows U. S. Cavalry escorting a meat train out of the stockyards. 


But it developed that there 
was a joker in the Clayton Act. Nothing 
in the Act, so the law ran, was to for- 
bid labor from “lawfully carrying out” 
its legitimate objects. And no injunc- 
tion against labor should be granted 
“unless to prevent irreparable injury to 
property or to a property right.” But 
what were the “lawful” objects of labor 
unions, and what constituted “irrepar- 
able injury” to ? Was a boycott 
on the goods a manufacturer a 
“legitimate object”? Was a secondary 
boycott—one which applied. not onl 
to the one manufacturer but to ait 
others who sold material to him—lawful? 

These were hard questions. The 
Ne Pig Court, in a series of cases, 
held that a great many things which 
labor did in its struggle for higher 
wages and shorter hours might be un- 
lawful and that a great many things 
might work “irreparable injury” to prop- 
erty’ or property rights. The position 
of labor was, to be sure, better than 
it lad been prior to the Clayton Act, 
but it was maa that labor still didn’t 
have its “charter of liberties.” 

Agitation, therefore, continued, and 
in 1932 Congress passed the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act which sought to throw 
still greater safeguards about the right 
to strike, to picket, to boycott, and to 
do other things essential to labor. But 
here, again, there were certain ex 
tions. What labor did had to be done 
lawfully and peaceably. This, on the 
face of it, was reasonable enough, but 
who was to decide whether a particular 
method was peaceful or whether it 
would work irreparable injury? 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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”” by Samuel Yellen (Harcourt, Brace) 
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Getting 


the Facts on “Race” 


Scientists Show Errors of Nazi Theories 


Foreword 


O one has ever defined the word 
N “race” to the satisfaction of the 

whole world. Nazi theorists 
maintain that a member of a “race” has 
not only physical characteristics but 
also certain mysterious intellectual and 
moral characteristics. The authoritative 
world of science ridicules such views. 
But, though it agrees on what “race” 
is not, it has not yet agreed on what 
race” is. 

The more conservative authorities on 
anthropology (the science of man’s 
physical character, culture, and distrib- 
ution) such as Hooton, think that hu- 
man beings can bé generally classified in 
various physical divisions, with certain 
average physical characteristics among 
the oe members of the group. 
They think that no pure race can be 
found in any civilized country, however, 
and that within the various groups there 
is “individual variation in physical fea- 
tures and in mental capacity.” 

The middle-of-the-road scientists, 
such as Franz Boas, deny the existence 
of a race but accept the existence of 
“local types which are very different 
from one another.” They believe that 
words like “Semitic” and “Aryan” may 
be used to refer only to languages and 
not human beings. At the same time, 
the middle-of-the-roaders have a little 
difficulty in expressing themselves clear- 
ly; their vocabulary still includes words 
like “Alpine type” or “Armenoid type,” 
which to some extent are contradictory 
to their own scientific thinking. 

A third group. of anthropologists, 
more sadical’ te Nias views pre still 
lacking a world-recognized esman, 
takes Sci another position. Tres men 
deny the existence of a race in any form 
whatever. They believe that there are 
certain hereditary physical characteris- 
tics which may be individual standards 
for pigeonholing human beings. Thus, 
millions of human beings have dark 
skins; they have this — thing in 
common; they have no r common 
denominator. 

But though scientists may differ 


among themselves in detail, the world’s 
leading anthropologists may be said to 
merit is iitenes of only one real 
and undeniable race—the human race. 


AN ADDRESS 
By Julian Huxley 


President, British Association for the 
Advancement of Science 





no smoke without a fire. A great 

deal of smoke is at the moment 
being emitted concerning the subject 
of race. Smoke is, of course, merely 
dirty hot air, but the ordinary man, at 
any rate in democratic countries, real- 
izes there must be a fire somewhere to 
produce it. 

There must be something, he says to 
himself, in this race business—after all 
a Negro is different from a white man, 
a Chinese from a Hindu. And yet when 
Hitler talks of the inevitable superiority 
of the Nordic race, or a n ea: 
German physicist (as recen 
pened) sid ‘Lord Rutherford’s idea pA 
the atom were not “Aryan” enough, or 
Mussolini declares Italian Jews are by 
nature i non-European, and 
therefore must be prepared for a differ- 
ent treatment from the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, he knows quite well 
that this is nonsense. 

. Where, then, does the truth lie? The 
subject (like most subjects) is not a 
simple one—but I shall try to put down 
some of the main facts and ideas that 
arise out of its dispassionate study by 
science, 

There is first the undoubted fact we 


Te proverb tells us that there is 


have mentioned, that different peoples © 


are not alike. ce oe : 
There are i tempera- 
mental differences. 4 There are also dif- 
ferences in achievement. No Negro 
le ever invented ploughing, written 
sss aide or stone architecture. White 
men are the most advanced in science 
and material civilization (though the 


apanese are thr ing their suprem- 
or Tie Aeetcow Ladead ae sat 


Chart by Pictorial Statistics from Survey Graphic 


This chart shows that today the great 


age. But it should be remembered that 
even these people are the descendants 
of earlier immigrants to America. 


rival the white invaders of their coun- 
tries. 

Here, however, it is much less pos- 
sible to be sure what is inherent, due 
inescapably to heredity, a = Pi 
pag ‘sa: speaking, acciden’ 
to di sagt in pcs sacaeiery material 
er ble that Negroes 

It is quite i t N in 
Africa, ie iscovered nineteenth 
pew : tion, lacked the funda- 
mental inventions I have just spoken of 
for two simple reasons—first, that the 
conditions of life were so easy that they 
had no need to invent them for them- 
selves and, , that they were so 
isolated from the rest of the world that 


aggee 
Halli 





N . sMongolian hin 
went seve left 0 hone thelr 
germ-plasm all through Russia and into 
East Prussia. In Indi — after 
invasion has uced a racial triangle. 
When we = to what we may call 
secondary races—like Nordic, Alpine 
and Mediterranean among whites, 
things have gone much farther, It is 
no exaggeration to say that there is no 
trace of a pure population of any one 
such “race” anywhere in existence. 


In Nordic Scandinavia or Scotland, 
there is a majori cect A er 
Spain or South ‘al , a majority of Medi- | 


terranean types, but national or 
— populations are to quite a con- 
siderable extent hybrid mixtures. 

This brings me to my next point. 
We can usually (though by no means 
always) tell if a man is German, French, 
Russian or Italian, and we not unnatur- 
ally put this down to something in his 
make-up,—his race: ally this is eaety 
erroneous. We are r bp g what 
nation he ra to, and nationality 
is completely different from race... . 

Our first general conclusion is that 
there is no such thing as a pure race, 
but merely a graduation and patchwork 
of different degrees: of cross-breeding, 


ially among the secondary races; 
all the great civilizations have sprung 
from thoroughly hybrid populations. 


And our second is that race in its only 
true sense, of hereditary qualities, is 
almost always less important than non- 


In America they get along fine without 
theught of race. Now look at Germany. 


Photos by Atlas 


mid factors—diet, nationality, lan- 


ge; culture, economic status. 
ifferences become politically important 
only when they are combined with 
these other differences. 

It is in these r that the Nazi 
policy is so detestable to the man of 
science. It is an outstanding example 
of pseudo-science—the attempt to give 
the prestige of scientific truth to a policy 
decided on for quite other reasons. 

In the first place, it uses the terms 
Aryan and non-Aryan as if they meant 
something in connection with race, 
whereas they refer only to languages 
and the speakers of those languages. 

In the second place, even if we al- 
low this incorrect use in the sense which 
the Nazis attach to it, their contention 
that a sharp line can be drawn between 
the achievement and character of the 
“Aryan” races, especially the Nordics, 
and the “non-Aryans,” especially the 
Jews, is absurd, 

The great basic inventions of civili- 
zation—writing, early science, stone 
buildings and agriculture—were born in 
the Near East and were products of 
people of the dark Mediterranean type. 
This includes the Jews and other Sem- 
ites, the Somalis, the Armenians, the 
Berbers or “Moors” of North Africa, 
the early Egyptians and so on, and is 
far removed from the Nordic type... . 

The new Fascist position in Italy is 
in its own way nearly as ludicrous. 
First of all it is proclaimed that, as most 
of the elements of the Italian people 
have been there for the one thousand- 


odd years since the Lombard invasions, 
the Italians can, therefore, be regarded 
as a “pure race.” To which it may be 
—s that ~ noe yrery is, bio- 
logically ing, nothing; and in any 
oe a hybrid ae ulation of which the 
Italians are one of the outstanding exam- 
ples) will, in the absence of rigorous 
selection, stay hybrid for many thou- 
sands of years. 

Clearly, there is bound to be more 
racial resemblance between different 
branches of one race, whether they live 
in Europe or not, than between differ- 
ent primary races. Also, much infiltra- 
tion from North Africa has occurred. 

And finally, it is. claimed that the 
Jews represent an alien, because “non- 
European,” racial element and must, 
therefore, be deprived of certain privi- 
leges. We abn only recall that the 
Mediterranean “races” themselves are 
largely, perhaps, mainly, non-European. 

However, there is no point in con- 
tinuing to enumerate absurdities. Ab- 
surdities will continue to arise so long 
as pseudo-scientific doctrine takes the 
place of free scientific investigation and 
discussion. The essential is to realize 
that the whole of racialism as a doctrine, 
whether Nazi or American, is a myth, 
and that it becomes particularly danger- 
ous when it receives official support 
and becomes sacrosanct orthodoxy. 


Condensed from an article by Julian S. Huxley. 
World ight, 1938, by King Features Syndi- 
cate, Inc. luced by special permission of the 
Hearst newspapers. Foreword from “We Amer- 
icans,” by permission of Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Anti-Jewish sign typical of many disvlayed throughout Germany. The sign says it 
is forbidden to talk with or do business with Jews and lists names of local Jews. 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


SMITH’S “MR. CHIPS” 


Dr. William Allan Neilson, who re- 
tired as President of Smith College in 
1939, is well qualified to serve as co- 
chairman of the American Committee 
for the Protection 
of Foreign Born. 
Born a British citi- 
zen —— at Doune, 
Scotland, in 1869 
— Dr. Neilson is 
steadfast in uphold- 
ing American ideals 
of fair + ay. 
— Lica e Bay Fe 

ears at Smi - 
eer am Dr. Neilson 
defended his faculty’s complete freedom 
to teach and the students’ freedom to 
learn. “The art of governing here as 
elsewhere,” he said, “is in knowing 
at what point a student ought to be 
temporarily saved from herself by com- 
ulsion, for compulsion can never ‘save 
a from herself permanently . . .” 

At the age of 18, Dr. Neilson be- 
came a “monitor”—a pupil-teacher, and 
at 22 he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and set out to 
teach English in Canada. After service 
in Canada, and at Harvard, Bryn 
Mawr, and Harvard again, Dr. Neilson 
became president of Smith, famous 
women’s college. Writing in Harpers, 
Herbert Herring tells many stories of 
Dr. Neilson’s wit, wisdom and “live and 
let live” philosophy. A frantic mother, 
whose daughter had misbehaved, asked 
Dr. Neilson: “Have you a daughter?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “2,000 of them.” 
This brings up the story of the fresh- 
man who parked a bowl of goldfish 
on Dr. Neilson’s front steps with a 
note: “Dear Mr. Neilson, please take 
care of my fish until I return . . . from 
vacation.” Mr. Neilson did., 

Students always eagerly awaited his 
speeches in chapel. In one. speech he 


Social Studies Quiz 


1. Names and News 


Match the names in column one with the 
hrases in column two. Two names will be 
ft over. 


A. Paul V. McNutt 
B. Admiral Byrd 
C. Prime Minister 

Chamberlain 
D. Edward S. 


1. Republican 


described the way students marched 
down the streets of Northampton four 
abreast, “jostling feeble members of 
the faculty, like myself, and honorable 
citizens into the gutter.” 


HOOSIER HOPEFUL 


Before he was graduated from the 
eighth-grade, Paul V. McNutt ran for 
office the first time, and was elected— 
to head the Epworth League. Since 
then, he has been 
busy getting elect- 
ed, or appointed to 
various jobs. To- 
day, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator 
Paul V. _McNutt 
has his eye on the 
White House. If 
a. Franklin DB. Roose- 
McNUTT velt does not 

“choose to run,” 
Paul V. McNutt is ready to step for- 
ward and “choose” to run. 

McNutt has the equipment needed 
for a strong candidate. He has good 
looks—a six foot-two frame, snowy a8; 
dark eyebrows, a flashing smile, and a 
booming, earnest voice. He has brains— 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa at Indiana 
University, law degree oa Harvard, 
and youthful dean of Indiana’s law 
school. He has ambition—commander 
of the Bloomington American Legion 
post in 1926, Legion national com- 
mander ‘in 1928, although practically 
unknown at the time, and was elected 
Governor of Indiana in 1932. 

He ruled Indiana with a firm hand— 
“a dictatorship” said his enemies—but 
he pulled the State out of a financial 
rut and gave it liberal, progressive re- 
forms. Labor, however, objected to his 
handling of the Terre Haute general 
strike in 1935. 

When McNutt returned from his post 
as Philippines High Commissioner in 





_H. Chief Justice 


7. Reassures 
Hughes neutral nations 
I. Auguste Cardinal 8. Gave away a 
* fortune 
4 Charles Edison 
L. President 
Roosevelt 
The following wth 
sentences t what 
Louis Adamic says about the ic char- 
acter of the American people. Fill in the_ 


mi words. 
‘Within the last 100 years, $8 
immigrants have come to this country. Of 


our present population, about 12 million 
were born ia » and about 35 
who 


9. His an: “Live 
and ae live” 


10. N.L.R.B. 
defender 


1938, a $6,000 was to 
launch his. drive the 2 
New Dealers distrusted him, however, 
and disliked his appointment as Federal 
Security Administrator. 


ANOTHER “DARK HORSE” 

Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts—Minority Leader 
in the House—is an outstanding “dark 
horse” candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination. If the begs 
contenders — Vandenberg, Taft, 
Dewey—get tangled up at the conven- 
tion “Joe” Martin may slip in. 

A star athlete in North Attleboro 
high school, Martin won a scholarship 
at Dartmouth, but decided to work a 
year asa reporter before going to col- 
lege. He never went back to school, 
but sent his two youngest brothers 
through Dartmouth, Since 1908, Mar- 
tin has been editor and publisher of 
the North Attleboro Evening Chronicle, 

: and has doubled in 
litics. A bache- 
lor, he has a ten- 
room house in 
North Attleboro, 
where live his 
mother, a widowed 
sister, a brother, 
and his dog, 
“Prince.” 
MARTIN Martin was 
- elected to Congress 
in 1924 after serving six terms in the 
Massachusetts legislature, hung on to 
his seat and voted against most New 
Deal laws while Republicans 
were mowed down in the 1934 and 


1936 elections. He-served as chairman ~ 


of his party’s Congressional 
committee in 1938, and a year later was 
elected Minority Leader. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK 
and ELLIS ISLAND 


By Louis 


IGHTY-FIVE — Walt 
on git a te 
is not a nation but a teeming na- 

tion of nations.” The U. S, has 

that’ from the start. It was 1 

as such by the Founding Fathers. John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas 
Jefferson, pi gern a committee cieat- 
ed for the purpose, recommended to 
Congress that the new national emblem 
of the U. S. should contain, besides the 
emblems ‘of the Original- Thirteen 
States, also the national emblems of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, and Holland, as representing 
“the countries from which these States 
have been peopled.” . . . This always 
has been a country of many strains, 

There is no doubt, hewever, that once 
upon a time, early in its career, the 
U. S.. was a much simpler place in its 
human makeup than it is today. Even, 
say, 100 years ago the people of this 
country were a seal ly derived 
from Britain: Anglo-Saxons, who were 
mostly Protestants. *There were few 
Catholics and few Jews. 

As the dominant element, these An- 
glo-Saxons began to create a cultural 
pattern for the country. The threads 
being woven into this pattern were the 
English heritage, the English language, 
the Colonial rience, the Revolution 


and its ideas, the sense of the frontier, 
and, to no slight extent, the attitude to 
life called Puritanism. In connection 
with these cultural beginnings, there ap- 
peared a system of national hopes or 
aspirations that came to be called the 
American Dream—a matter mostly of 


faith in _— human individual and or 
wae 4 general welfare os cece: 
Dedhdalion of dagendoace aad 
ral dence an 
the Constitution. Bea ata was a 
sort of ing of the idealistic, so- 
cially creative urges of the Anglo-Saxon 
people here, whom I now like to call 
the old-stock American. 

We have no immigration figures to 
1820. In that year t 8,000 immi- 
grants entered; in 1830 the number was 
23,000; in 1840 approximately 84,000 
came in.’ There were many Catholic 
Trish among the ithmigrants durin 
these decades, but most of them sti 
were Anglo-Saxons and Protestants of 
the German and Dutch strains. 

Then the Machine roared its way onto 
the national scene, bringing on’ the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the passion to 
= the country in a hurry and to 
get ric ee and came, too, the Civil 
War; and there began the New Immi- 
gration. ; 

In the last 100 years 38,000,000 im- 
migrants came over: 24,000,000 in the 
last 50 years. And the majority of them 
were non-Anglo-Saxons and non-Protes- 
tant. 

Some of these new: people came, of 
course, in a spirit of adventure or with 
chiefly materialistic motives, or because 
they were lured over:by American in- 
dustrialists: Most of them, however, 
were escaping from oppression, terror- 


at 


ism, even massacres; from-army service - 


and . militarism generally; from life in 
pate and from economic or personal 
ation or fear of frustration. 

Most of these new people went into 
the cities, to work in factories and mills, 
in small shops and stockyards, on the 
new bridges, roads, and skyscrapers; or 
into the . mall. mining towns and camps. 


But many, too, went on che land as ; 


pioneers. Or they went into ae 


» along the various coasts of America 


on the Great Lakes; or to the woods as 
timber workers, . . . And everybody 
worked and built and dug and grubbed 
and carried burdens, and as America 
stands today, there is hardly a building 
here, hardly a bridge ora mile of rail- 
way or highway, hardly a vehicle, hard- 
ly anything that is not, in part, a result 
of immigrant labor. E 
This is one of the greatest stories un- 
wang AP inet Ancona he, 
to get at just now in a project which 
began in Io39. hice tear dl the vari- 
ous and complex. dev ats in our 
American life which ye around this 
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THE NEW COLOSSUS 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek 


fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from 
‘land to land 

Here at our sea-washed sunset gates 
shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose 
flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her 


name , 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon- 
hand 


Glows world-wide welcome; her mild 
eyes command 

The air-bridged harbour that twin cities 
frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied 

. pomp” cries she 

With silent lips. “Give me ygiur tired, 
your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming ~ 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


EMMA LAZARUS 











Tablet onthe Base of the Statue of Liberty 
by a 19th Century immigrant poet 


fact of the 38,000,000 immigants com- 
ing here in the last 100 years. 

The whites today number about 115,- 
000,000. Slightly over half of them are 
Anglo-Saxons, or think they are, or pass 
as such, , largely, or wholly. They 
are mostly Protestants or of Protestant . 
background. About 10,000,000 are Irish, 
or of that background; between 15 and 
20 millions of the German, about 5,000,- 
000 of the Italian, about 4,000,000 of 
the Scandinavian, about 2,000,000 of 
the French, and between 8 and 10 mil- 
lions of the various Slavie backgrounds. 
One million each will cover those of the 
Finnish, Lithuanian, and Greek back- 

ounds. Also, we have several » hun- 

thousand Orientals, and there are 
not inconsiderable Mexican and Filipino 
elements. And we have over 4,000,000 


Jews, about 22,000,000 Catholics, and 














YUGOSLAV—Micheel 

Pupin, physicist 
5 or 6 million people of the Eastern 
Orthodox faiths. . . . These are esti- 
mates, but I believe fairly close. 

We have here now 12,000,000 im- 
migrants and between 30 and 35 million 
American-born children of immigrants 
who are designated in the Census as 
“native of foreign white stock.” And we 
have, perhaps, 10 or 15 million grand- 
children of immigrants who are not dis- 
tinguished in the Census. This consti- 
tutes about half of the white population. 

Most of the people are in cities. In 
1930, at the last census, New York City 
had a population of 7,000,000, of which 
73% was foreign-born or of immigrant 

entage. Chicago was 64% “foreign”; 

hiladelphia 50% ; Cleveland 65%; Bos- 
ton, of all places, 71%; Detroit, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
57% each; etc. 

English, of course, continues to be the 
prevalent tongue of the country, and 
there is no least desire anywhere to 
have it supplanted; but we do have 
over 1,100 newspapers and magazines 
published in about 40 foreign lan- 
guages, and about 1,000 radio = 
grams daily in other languages than 
English. 

Each of the new-immigrant groups 
has a number of successful, prominent 
or famous individuals. There are over 
2,500 immigrants in Who's Who in 
America—scientists, artists, musicians, 
educators, etc. The great majority, how- 
ever, are humble folk, workers and 
farmers who skate on the thin ice along 
the margins of want and poverty. Some 
are or were on relief, though not nearly 
as many as generally imagined. There 
is no doubt, though, that most of them 
are economically better off here than 
they would have been in the old coun- 
tries. They generally realize this and 
are glad to be here; their devotion to 
this country, in many cases personally 
known to me, is almost beyond 
adequate statement. 

But while this is generally true, 
many, perhaps most, are not quite at 
ease, not quite at home, spiritually or 
culturally. They are more or less dif- 
ferent from the old-stock Americans, 
are regarded as different, and they feel 







ERMAN—Charies 
metz, electrical engineer 


prejudice in various forms directed 
against them from various sides. Of 
late years, the depression has had a 
hand in this. In many places the for- 
eign-born and those of their American- 
born children whose names had a so- 
called foreign sound were laid off first. 
This ca a vague, often unconscious 
sense of panic rong A immigrants and 
their families, and the tendency be- 
came for various groups to stay together 
and hold onto ir foreign sections. 

Anti-Semitism has increased; we all 
know - that—with the result that the 
tendency among the Jews in many parts 
of the country is to suppress their tal- 
ents and ambitions, and to draw more 
or less apart from the main streams of 
American life . . . To a lesser extent, 
in milder forms, the same is true of 
many other new = 

My impression is that, in this game 
of prejudice, the most serious are the 
attitudes of some of the old-stock peo- 
ple because they. are the dominant 
group and whatever they do is more 
important, it seems, than what is done 
by the newer le . . . Such words 
as “alien” and “foreigner” are flung 
about all too carelessly, carseat 
much derision. Many , Ww 
say “alien,” mean Se the alien, 
but also the naturalized immigrant; and 
often not him, but also his American- 
born son or daughter if his or her name 
happens to sound “foreign.” 

But, in fairness, I hasten to add that, 
the old-stock people—the real old-stock, 
who are hooked to the best traditions 
of America—are rather less apt to be 
prejudiced than some of new 
groups, which—as a hangover from the 
Old World nationalism—maintain, here 
and there, active unfriendliness toward 
one another. 

I am not blaming, nor excusing any- 
one here. Prejudice, essentially, is worse 
on the prejudiced than on their targets; 
it turns the former into objectionable 
people, — them of humanity and 
spiritual My # xs is that we 
have entirely too much prejudice, and 
that it is bad for America. ° 

The cleavages among the various 


groups are deepening; groups are pull- 


vaag, novelist 


POLISH—Leopold Stokow- 
ski, orchestra conductor 
(Above): ALL NATIONS HAVE CON. 
TRIBUTED -TO THE GENIUS OF 
AMERICA, HERE ARE TEN IMMI- 


ing apart, into various corners, away 
from one another, This is true of the 
old-stock element as well as the new 
group. I know personally, for I cor- 
respond with, hundreds of native Amer- 
icans, particularly in the East, who are 
uneasy because their cities, as the say, 
are full of “those foreigners”; and who 
feel the country is going to the 

in part, because of that. A feeling is 
creeping on them that this is no longer 
their country, no longer America, 
Anglo-Saxon America; and they con- 
fess they are beginning to feel like 
aliens here. 

- And this, by and large, is true, too, 
of the new groups. As I say, they are 
withdrawing into themselves, into na- 





daughters; They are essed by feel- 
ings of indteincta, oon ae wales of 

m; and, in uence, 
back and sda tase age os 
used to call “assistant Americans” and 
to keep away from the main streams 
of American life. 

The Founding Fathers were mostly 
Anglo-Saxons, but eighteen of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence 
were non-Anglo-Saxons. The of 
this country’s central ideas and 
have various sources. No one strain has 
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NGLIS-aae ‘Chaplin, DANISH—Gutzon 

film actor sculptor 
GANTS WHO BECAME UNITED 
STATES CITIZENS, AND LEFT THEIR 
STAMP ON OUR LIFE AND CULTURE, 





and if we need a motto, I suggest: 
Let’s make America safe for differences. 
Let us work for unity within diversity. 
My guess is that if we try this, much of 
the diversity to which some of us pos- 
sibly more or less object will cease to 
be important or objectionable. Let us 
begin to accept one another as we are. 
I don’t meah, of course, that one must 
like everybody. I mean that one’s de- 
cision to like or dislike or be indifferent 
to a man should be made on the basis 
of his essential qualities as a 

not on the basis of the fact that he was 
born an Albanian or Yankee. 

We need to be trained, or train our- 
selves, in the direction of becoming 
creatively, itively, interested in a 
man partly because he is different; be- 
cause, being different, he is apt to have 
something out-of-the-ordinary to offer 
to us personally and contribute to our 
evolving culture and civilization. Emer- 
son said, “It is the ‘not me’ in my friends 
that charms me.” And, above all, there 
is need of stating Americanism so that 
it wil! imelude all of us, regardless 
whether our name is Hamilton, Star- 
zinski, Jurgelionis, Brown, Schmidt, 
Krizmancich, Coolidge, or Goldstein. 

There are many things one can do, 
or avoid doing, in order to help in this 
problem. If one is a librarian or book- 
seller, or just a reader, one can en- 
courage people to read such books as 
Giants in the Earth by O. E. Rolvaag, 
My Antonia Willa Cather, or the 
recent biography of O, E. Rol by. 
Theodore Jorgenson and Mary 
or We Who Built America: The Saga 
of the Immigrant, by Prof. Carl Wittke. 
And one can urge le to read such 
books dealing with Old America and* 
its values as Van Wyck Brooks’ Flower- 
ing of New England, Carl Sandburg’s 
Lincoln, Peceuaeers Robert E, - Lee, 
Elizabeth Page’s Tree of Liberty, or 
The Heritage of America, the Com- 
manger-Nevins anthology of American 
material from the beginning till now. 


CZECH—Anton Cermak, _ 
Mayor of Chicago ‘ 


Schools should begin to make use of - 


the varied backgrounds of their stu- 
dents and teachers for educational pur- 
poses. There should be displays of back- 
ground materials and bols. Schools 
with large numbers of so-called “for- 
ign youngsters should have period 
t dealing with their backgrounds. 
One can do, or avoid doing, many 
things. One can keep ari eye on politi- 
cians, including those in Washingtor., 
who tend to cry “alien” every chance 
they get in order to accent their “patri- 
otism” or disguise their own intellectual 
bareness. One can stop avoiding peo-. 
ple because they are of another back- 
ground than oneself and one can even 
go out of one’s way to meet and mingle 
with them. There is too much clannish- 
ness and sensitiveness in most groups, 
Whatever one’s background, one 
should not be ashamed of it, regardless 
of any prejudice. Shame of that sort 
is damaging to one’s character and in- 
ner makeup. One should seek all the 
good elements out of one’s background 
and then (without being too sensitive 
about the elements which are not so 
good) hang onto them insofar as they 
are valid in his life here and now. 
One can be careful with words. Per- 
haps the worst that can be said for 
such words and expressions as. Hunky, 
Polack, Kike, Goy, Jap, Chink, Nigger, 


“ Greaser, and Wop is that they are ill- 


rg a es aay oar should 
be ingly. r is no 
Slavic, ie, Foca, or Scandinavian 
race. Such differences as exist among 
people are due, in the main, to different 
environment, history and experience; 
when we meet in the same environment 
and have a common life we tend to be- 
come alike. . . . Minority is a bad word, 
a European word, a symbol of an im- 
ee ee eee 
elting pot is a poor phrase and con-, 
cept. It means that everybody is to be 
turned into something else with heat. 
Our period is a difficult one. I don't 
Oe ee ee ee 
to develop or what this country is 
se ge oa Wien 
tion with it. Whatever I hope 


HUNGARIAN 
Joseph Pulitzer, publisher 








jEw— WISS—Louis Agassiz, 
naturalist 

that a good many of us will try to be 
careful and intelligent. As I've said, we 
have here between 15 and 20 million 
people of the German background. The 
thing to do is to remember that they 
are one thing and the German Bund is 
another thing; that Hitler is over there 
and Thomas Mann is here. 

When this country was formed, there 
were people, Jefferson included, who 
believed that the hope of the world was 
here. They were right. But we've got to 
be careful. There is need of exerting our 
individual and collective intelligence. 
We have serious economic and social 
problems; as we proceed to to solve 
them, we should watch out that preju- 
dice and intolerance don’t turn the 
American Dream into a Nightmare. 


Light of History 
(Concluded from page 7) 
The New Deal and Labor 

Actually, under the New Deal, there 
have been very few instances of the 
prosecution of labor unions for violation 
of the anti-trust acts. The prospect, 
therefore, of large-scale prosecutions 
by the Federal Government is one that 
might well cause consternation in the 
ranks of organized labor. 

What has brought about the threat 
of such prosecution, and what accounts 
for such public support. as has been 

iven the movement? The answer is 
clear enough: The National Labor Re- 
lations Board is authorized by the 
Wagner Act to prohibit “unfair” prac- 
tices by employers, but it does not 
have the authority to control such prac- 
tices on the part of labor. But if only 
the employers are to be restrained, and 
not labor, what happens to the theory 
that the ernment is impartial in 
disputes between labor and capital? 
The answer which Mr. Arnold has given 
is that labor, too, must observe fair 
play, and the weapon which he pro- 

to use is the familiar weapon of 
fs Siete Act. It remains to be 
seen whether he will be successful in 
this and whether his program will have 
serious political consequences. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS | 
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THE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
“Democracy respects the rights and 
personality of the individual citizen, ‘The 
state is made for man, not man for the 
state.’ But the individual has definite 
responsibilities toward the society which 
protects him.” (Schol., Essentials of De- 
mocracy, Nov. 20, 1939, page 16-S.) 


HIS Essential of Democracy was 
no idle bit of chatter to the mil- 


lions of immigrants who came to 
America in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
They left a Europe of “Standing Room 
Only” and sought the rich, uncrowded 
lands of America. They left a Europe 
where Kings commanded “Speak Only 
When Spoken To” and sought a country 
where freedom of speech, assembly, 
petition and religion was ja mh 
guarded from Government interference. 





Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


“J pledge allegiance . . 


America became the asylum for ref- 
ugees from the oppressions and per- 
secutions of Europe. Pilgrims, Puritans, 
Quakers, French Huguenots, Scotch- 
Irish, Germans, Italians, Jews, Mora- 


' vians, Slavs, Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, 


etc., came here seeking “elbow room” 
and jobs—and most of them found these 
things. 

“Land of the Free” 

Our “Founding Fathers” were proud 
of America’s reputation as an seme 
“a port in the storm”—where “the Op- 
pressed could find safety and freedom. 

But in 1798—as is the case today— 
war in Europe troubled America. Con- 
gress passed the Alien and Sedition 
Laws curbing freedom of the press and 
allowing the President to imprison or 
deport without trial foreigners whom he 
regarded as dangerous to the welfare of 
the country. Attacking these laws in‘a 
message to Congress, President Jeffer- 
son said in 1801: “Shall we refuse to the 
unhappy fugitives from distress that 
hospitality which the savages of the 
wilderness extended to our fathers ar- 
riving in this land? Shall oppressed hu- 
manity find no asylum on this globe?” 
These Laws were repealed. 

For the next 80 years the United 
States kept its doors wide open to one 
and all. Excluding a small number of 
Indians, the population of the United 
States today is composed of immigrants. 

Around 1880, however, free West- 
ern lands were mostly claimed, and the 
cry of “America for Americans” was 
heard. Congress began to cut down the 
size of the “Welcome” mat in front of 
Uncle Sam’s door. In 1882 it began 


. ” Having answered satisfactorily all questions asked by a 


Federal judge, these aliens are taking the oath of allegiance as naturalized citizens. 
The cartoon above pictures the threat offered our Constitutional liberties by 


race hatred and un-American demands that violence be used to solve our problems. 


Keystone Ptato 








passing laws restricting immigration. 
Labor salah strongly ded such 
laws, and they had a reason: Steel, 


coal, railroad, and other industries 
worked with trans-Atlantic shipping 
companies to bring thousands of immi- 
ey here to furnish them with cheap 

bor. Railroad contractors, for instance, 
hired thousands of Chinese a to 
work at wages which a ed large to 
them but va much pbs 8 than is 
paid American workers. 

Labor protests caused a tightening of 
immigration laws, and halted the im- 
porting of low-wage, foreign laborers. 
In addition, Congress excluded two 
other classes from the country: 1. Jap- 
anese, Chinese, East Indians, and most 
Asiatics, except the travelers, students 
and teachers; 2. Undesirables—such as 
the feeble-minded, the insane, th 
with communicable diseases, criminals, 
anarchists (people who oppose all forms 
of government), those who cannot read 
nor write, and those likely to become 
dependent on public rélief. 

After the World War the United 


States no longer advertised itself as an 


Reg «gy for those seeking a new start 
in life. In 1921 Congress passed a law 
limiting the number of immigrants who 
might enter each year. Each European 
nation was assigned a gquota—the num- 
ber of its citizens who were permitted 
to enter the United States every year. 
In 1924 and 1929 Congress further re- 
stricted immigration. The 1929 law lim- 
ited immigration in any one year to 
150,000. These limitations do not.as yet 
apply to immigration from Canada or 






As in the days of the Pilgrims, who 
landed at Plymouth Rock, refugees 
from religious and political persecution 


in.Europe are seeking safety in America. 
Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
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18. LAND OF IMMIGRANTS 


Excluding the Indians, the population of the United 
States today is composed of immigrants. We need to 
keep this fact in mind, and should remember, too 
that “A democrat is friendly to the other fellow.” 











From 1932 on, immigration declined 
even below the quotas for each country 
because officials feared that immigrants 
without friends or money might become 
dependent upon public relief in view 
of widespread unemployment in the 
United States. During these years more 
immigrant aliens left America than ar- 
rived. For instance in 1933, 80,081 
left and 23,068 entered. Even in 1938 
over 25,000 aliens went back home. In 
his report for 1939, Immigration Com- 
missioner James L, Houghteling said 
82,998 immigrants were admitted—the 
largest number since 1931. He added 
that the number of non-immigrants ad- 
mitted was 185,333 compared with 
184,802 in 1938, “This very small in- 
crease in the number of visitors and resi- 


‘dent aliens returning from abroad,” he 


said, “is clear evidence that sensational 
stories concerning . . . ‘floods’ of alien 
visitors. . . are not based on cold facts.” 


People Without a Country 

Why the increase of immigrants and 
visitors in 1939? The answer is plain. 
Hitler’s persecution of Jews, Catholics, 
and other non-Nazis in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland has 
placed thousands in danger. In Ger- 
many alone 700,000 desire to leave. 

What should America do? Some say 
we should put out the “Welcome” mat 
again. They recall that many of these 
refugees—such as Thomas Mann, Al- 
bert Einstein, Otto Klemperer, and 
Walter Gropius—have become valuable‘ 
citizens. “Hitler's loss is our gain,” they 
add. -But other Americans say: “Keep 


Europe and America unite for the com- 
mon good of all. These Czech girls in 
national dress are pledging their alleg- 
iance té the flag of the United States. 
Harris and Ewing 


a 


refugees out. Cut down immigration. 
We've got burdens enough caring for 
our unemployed!” They also fear that 
European quarrels, and “propaganda” 
will endanger America’s peace if refu- 
ees are allowed to enier now. No less 
70 different bills have been intro- 
duced by members of the House and 
Senate to sharply restrict or abolish im- 
migration, ial acer aliens who have 
committed even minor crimes. One 
bill, passed by the House, would deport 
all aliens advocating “any change in the 
American form of government. 
Commenting on this House measure 
the Republican New York Herald-Trib- 
une said that while it felt “profound 
sympathy” for the of the bill, 
nevertheless, it felt Eiaprens should rec- 
ognize the difference between “friendly 
critics” of America and those who ad- 
vocate force or violence in solving our 
problems. “We can weli afford the 
counsel . . . of the friendly critic,” it 
argues, and goes on to say that faith in 
this belief is one of. our Essentials of 
Democracy. (Schol., Oct. 2, 1939.) 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH, ASSEMBLY, 
PETITION 
“Every person must have means of 
public expression. “The ond to express 
unpopular opinions is the essence of 
American "us 
What about aliens who fail to take 
out their naturalization papers and don’t 
try to become citizens of the United 
States? Congress has several bills pro- 
viding for the fingerprinting and police 
registration of aliens who fail to become 


citizens. One such law, passed by 
Pennsylvania’s legislature, was recently 
declared unconstitutional by a Federal 
court on the ground that only Congress 
was given the power to regulate immi- 
gration and the conduct of aliens. 
“The primary purpose of the act,” the 
Court ‘said, seems to have been “to 
force aliens in the state to become citi- 
zens . . . While naturalization of aliens 
. . . is a matter to be encouraged, the 
desire of the person for. citizenship 
should be inspired . . . by his observa- 
tion of and experience with the living 
example of true democracy. It must 
never be compelled by an act of tyranny 


" or oppression.” 


In short, the Court wonders if an 
alien who is forced to become a citizen 
will become a good citizen or merely a 
“joiner” in order to escape trouble. 
Aliens are strangers in a strange land, 
Too often, immigrants are “cold shoul- 
dered” by neighbors who refuse to make 
friends with them. He is forced to 
“live alone and like it.” 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
“oRRAR RK 
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Pictorial Statistics and Public Affairs Pamphlet. 
“America and the Refugees.”” 


MCTOma SPAREN we 


Here is Ellis Island, famed immigration control station,in New York City’s lower 
harbor. This Island has been the “gateway” to America for many thousands of 
immigrants, but in recent years “business” has been slow. The chart above shows 
how sharply immigration has declined since reaching record levels from 1901 to 1910. 
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Persecution in Poland 
(Concluded from page 6) 


remained firm, Hitler attacked. Three 
days later Britain and France declared 
war. 


“Blood and Soil” 

Russia’s invasion of Poland, and par- 
ticularly her occupation of naval bases 
and air fields in the three small Baltic 
States—Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
—forced a sudden change in Germany's 
“minorities” policy. For years the Ger- 
mans living along the Baltic had heard 
Hitler preach the idea of “blood and 
soil”—namely that every German “min- 
ority” is bound immovably to the land 
where it found itself, and that every 
“minority” would be defended by the 
German army if necessary. This “blood 
and soil” policy was carried out when 
Austria was annexed by force, and 
Czecho-Slovakia was swallowed up. 
And it has been used to put pressure on 
governments of countries in Central 
and Southeastern Europe where Ger- 
man minorities have settled—Hungary, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. But Hitler 
forgot his “blood and soil” policy when 
Russian troops marched into Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania. The thousands 
of Baltic Germans living in those na- 
tions were ordered to pack up and come 
home. Why did Hitler abandon his 
“blood and soil” policy? Because he 
could not afford to stir up trouble with 
Russia while facing Britain and France 
on the western front. In short, when 
“minorities” don’t serve a purpose, Hit- 
ler conveniently forgets them, or orders 
them to come home whether they want 
to or not. 

Nazi newspapers explained that Bal- 
tic Germans were called home in order 
to populate the areas conquered from 
Poland, and “introduce German order 
there.” They contended that the Polish 
government drove thousands of Ger- 
mans from the “Corridor” and Pomera- 
nia between 1920 and 1939. They 
added that Germany intends resettling 
Germans in those territories. But the 
Polish-government-in-exile, which is lo- 
cated in Paris, France, has announced 
that these Baltic Germans will be treat- 
ed as “outsiders” and “trespassers” if 
and when Germany is defeated by Brit- 
ain and France and Poland’s independ- 
ence is restored. Here is the beginnin 
of another “minority” problem whic 
may cause a future European conflict. 
With this in mind, the New York Times 
commented on Catholic reports of Nazi 
terrorism in Poland: 

“The fate of the Poles of today is also 
a tragedy for the Germans and the other 
Europeans of tomorrow. The ‘horrors’ of 
which the Church . . . speaks will mean 
that Polish hatred of Germany will take 
long years to cool. . . .” 

But how can any peace treaty of the 


/ 


future unscramble Europe’s minorities? 
What about the other “minorities” not 
directly involved in the present war? 
Hungary demands the return of ter- 
ritory and people from Rumania. Bul- 
garia wants Rumania to surrender the 
Dobrudja province. The Macedonians 
of Yugoslavia and Greece want to re- 
join their brother Macedonians in Bul- 
garia. And so on and on throughout 
Europe and the Balkans. Accordingly, 
any treaties in the future will have to 
recognize that Europe’s map cannot be 
re-drawn to get all people on the right 
side of national boundary lines. Well, 
what can be done with those who re- 
main “minorities” in a “foreign” land. 
Many observers think the nations of 
Europe will have to follow the example 
of Switzerland. This little, mountain 
Republic is inhabited by people who 
speak German, French and _ Italian. 
Germans are the most numerous, and 
the French-speaking citizens rank next. 
But the people in Switzerland don't 
consider themselves Germans, or 
Frenchmen, or Italians. They are proud 
to be Swiss. There are no “minorities” 
in Switzerland calling for their “home- 
land” to rescue them from oppression. 
The different nationalities in Switzer- 
land follow a “good neighbor” policy 
and don’t worry about “blood and soil.” 
The late Republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
made an effort to follow the Swiss idea. 
It allowed the different “minorities” to 
have their own schools, churches, and 
customs. It is true, that more should 
have been done to win the loyalty of 
the German “minority” before Hitler 
became too powerful, but the fact re- 
mains that the Czechs had a better 
record on the treatment of “minorities” 
than did Poland, Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and others. 





What Does It Mean? 


Words and Phrases in the News 


Alien—A person over 21 years old, who 
was born outside the United States and 
comes to this country to live. Children 
born in foreign countries, however, who 
were under 21 at the time their parents 
became naturalized citizens, are American 
citizens and not aliens. 

Naturalization—The process of becom- 
ing an American citizen. Any alien, 21 or 
over, and a leyal resident of the United 
States for five years, may become a natu- 
ralized citizen. First, he must make a dec- 
laration of intention—take vs his 7 

rs.” After a period of at least two an 
a sean than Lea years he can apply 
for his second, or “final .” Then 
passes an examination Pikes a Federal 
udge, and swears allegiance to the United 
States of America. 

Rights of naturalized citizen—He re- 
ceives the right to vote and hold office— 
except the of President of the United 





States, who must be a “natural-born” citi- 
zen—that is, born in the United States, 
(Government and Citizenship, pp. 14, 15.) 

Injunction—An order granted by a 


court—Federal or sta’ a * 
son or persons to ce ce aen mi 


damage someone’s or ri 
Nemitiatnedes Aas ndotien aeiien 
1932 was passed to keep employers from 
using injunctions to break strikes. It ap- 
plies, however, only to Federal courts. 
Common law—A body of laws brought 
from Teens de the colonists It is based 
on customs wa doing things, 
definite act of a law- 
making body. For this reason common law 
is called the “unwritten law.” The 
saying, “A man’s home is his castle” is @ 
eal the common law, and on it are 
laws protecting people from unrea- 
sonable search and seizure of their 
erty by police officers, Written 
ssed by a legislature, are called statute 
law, as distinguished from the unwritten 


common law. 





Social Studies Signposts | 


KNOW THYSELF 

oP ageing Sy Apogee a 
Grabbe titled We Call it Human Nature, 
(Harper & Bros.) be sure to pick itu 
because it is attractively desi wit 
some arresting photographs and drawings. 
It will be a ‘S sg ray = it, too, You 
couldn’t find a more important subject 
because it is all about you. The eo 
and IO ag help to make big 
words little. is not the sort of psychol- 
ogy book that hands out a lot of bunk. 

ere is not a line in it you can not stake 
your supper on, because the facts are 
verified by a well-known psychologist Dr. 
Gardner Murphy. You'll laa something 
from it about why people act the way they 
do. Above all, you'll learn something about 
yourself you never suspected before. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

The Nation, which has been described 
as “that fiery old war horse among maga- 
zines which still prances into every battle 
for human rights and civil liberties” is 
celebrating its 75th birthday on February 
10 with a special 100-page anniversary 


issue. The list of anniversary features in- . 


cludes articles, short stories, draw- 
ings by Eleanor Roosevelt, Mann, 
Carl Sandburg, Carl Van Doren, Archibald 
_MacLeish, e Kaufman, Katherine 
Ann Porter, Hendrik Van Loon, Raymond 
Gram Swing and many, many others. A 

Lincoln cover has been drawn by 

es Schreiber. 





Key to Social Studies Quiz 
1, Names and News 
B, 6; C, 7; D, 8; E, 9; F, 10; 
G, 1; H, 3; I, 4; K, 5; L, 2 


2. Reading for Mémory 
million, E or other lands, parents, 
dark, half or 50%, German, ten, five, four, 
two, Slavic, = Lithuanians, i. 
Greeks, foreign- a thousand, ? 
a thousand. 
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ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


A Scene from the Prize-Winning Play 
By Robert E. Sherwood 


EVENTY-NINE years and one day 
.) ago (this issue is dated February 
12), Abraham Lincoln stood on the rear 
platform of a train headed for Wash- 
ington, to take the oath of office. Three 
months earlier he had defeated his old 
adversary, Stephen A. Douglas, at the 
polls—and had been elected President 
of the United States at one of the most 
crucial moments in our history. Stand- 
ing there alone he made a simple 
speech, telling his old Springfield 
friends goodbye. < 

When you see the movie version of 
Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illi- 
nois (which is being released this birth- 
day month) you'll recognize this scene 
below as the last in the play. The drama 
of the scene isn’t written into the action 
or the words. Other Presidents have 
made other speeches before leaving for 
Washington. The drama enters when 
we, who now know what Lincoln didn’t 
know about the task before him, read 
those words. 


The yards of the railroad station 
a: Springfield. The date is February 
ll, 1861. 

At the right, at an angle toward 
the audience, is the back of a rail- 
road car. From behind this, off to 
the upper left, runs a ramp. Flags 
and bunting are draped above. In a 
row downstage are soldiers, with 
rifles and bayonets fixed, and packs 
on their backs, standing at ease. Off 
to the left is a large crowd, whose 
excited murmuring can be heard. 





Kavanagh is in the foreground. 
A Brakeman with a lantern is in- 
specting the wheels of the car, at 
the left. A Workman is at the right, 
polishing the rails of the car. Kavan- 
agh is pacing up and down, chewing 
a dead cigar. He looks at his watch. 
A swaggering Major of militia comes 
down the ramp from the left. 

Major: I want you men to form 
up against this ramp. (To Kavanagh, 
with a trace of scorn.) You seem 
nervous, Mr. Kavanagh. 

KavanacH: Well—I am nervous. 
For three months I've been guarding 
the life of a man who doesn't give a 
damn what happens to him. I heard 
today that they're betting two to one 
in Richmond that he won't be alive 
to take the oath of office on March 
the 4th. 

Major: I'd like to take some of 
that money. The State Militia is com- 
petent to protect the person of our 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Kavanacw: I hope the United 
States Army is competent to help. 
But those Southerners are mighty 
good shots. And I strongly suggest 
that your men be commanded to 
keep watch through every window 
of every car, especially whenever 
the train stops—at a town, or a tank, 
or anywhere. And if any alarm is 








Ruth Gordon as Mary Todd Lincoln and 
Raymond Massey as Abe with their sons 
im a scene form the movie version of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, new RKO film 
released over the country this month. 


sounded, at any point along the 
line. ... 

Major: (a_ trifle haughty): 
There's no need to command my 
men to show courage in an emer- 
gency. 

Kavanacu: No slur was intended, 
Major—but we must be prepared in 
advance for everything. 

(A brass band off to the left strikes 
up the campaign song, “Old Abe 
Lincoln Came Out of the Wilder- 
ness." The crowd starts to sing it, 
more and more voices taking it up. 
A conductor comes out of the car and 
looks at his watch. There is a com- 
motion at the left as Ninian and 
Elizabeth Edwards, and Josh, Billy 
and Crimmin come in and are 
stopped by the soldiers. The Major 
goes forward, bristling with impor- 
tance. ) 

Mayor: Stand back, there! Keep 
the crowd back there, you men! 

Ninian: I’m Mr. Lincoln’s brother- 
in-law. 

Major: What's your name? 

KavanacH: I know him, Major. 
That's Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, and 
Mr. Speed and Mr. Herndon with 
them. I know them all. You can let 
them through. 

Major: Very well. You can pass. 
(They come down to the right. The 
Major goes off at the left.) 

Crimmin: How is the President 
feeling today? Happy? 

NINIAN: Just as gloomy as ever. 

Buty (emotionally): He came 
down to the office, and when I asked 
him what I should do about the sign, 
“Lincoln and Herndon,” he said, 
“Let it hang there. Let our clients 
understand that this election makes 
no difference to the firm. If I live, I'l 
be back some time, and then we'll 
go right on practising just as if noth- 
ing had happened.” 

EvizaBeTH: He's always saying 
that—“If I live”... (A tr 
cheer starts and swells offstage at 
the left. The Major comes on, brisk- 
ly.) 
ae (to Kavanagh): The Pres- 
ident has arrived! (To his men) At- 
tention! 

(The Major strides down the plat- 
form and takes his position by the 
car, looking off to the left.) 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 




















HISTORICAL DRAMA - 


KavanacH (to Ninian and the 
others): Would you mind stepping 
back there? We want to keep this 
space clear for the President's party. 
(They move upstage, at the right. 
The cheering is now very loud.) 

Mayor: Present—Arms! 

(The soldiers come to the Present. 
The Major salutes. Preceded by sol- 
diers who are looking sharply to the 
right and left, Abe comes in from 
the left, along the platform. He 
will be fifty-two years old tomorrow. 
He wears a beard. Over his shoulders 
is his plaid shawl. In his right hand, 
he carries his carpet-bag; his left 
hand is leading Tad. Behind him are 
’ Mary, Robert and Willie, and the 
maid. All, except Mary, are also car- 
rying bags. She carries a bunch of 
flowers. When they come to the car, 
Abe hands his bag up to the con- 
ductor, then lifts Tad up. Mary, Rob- 
ert, Willie and the maid get on 
board, while Abe steps over to talk 
to Ninian and the others. During 
this, there is considerable commotion 
at the left, as the crowd tries to 
surge forward. ) 

Major (rushing forward): Keep 
‘em back! Keep ‘em back, men! 

(The soldiers have broken their 
file on the platform and are in line, 
facing the crowd. Kavanagh and his 
men are close to Abe. Each of them 
has his hand on his revolver, and is 
keeping a sharp lookout.) 

KAVANAGH: Better get on board, 
Mr. President. 

(Abe climbs up on to the car’s 
back platform. There is a great in- 
crease in the cheering when the 
crowd sees him. They shout: 





Lincoln leaving for Washington. 


“Speech! Speech! Gtve us a speech, 
Abe! Speech, Mr. President! Hurray. 


for Old Abe!” Etc. .. . Abe turns to 
the crowd, takes his hat off and 
waves it with a half-hearted gesture. 
The cheering dies down.) 

Nintan: They want you to say 
something, Abe. 

(For a moment, Abe stands still, 
looking off to the left.) 

Axe: My dear friends—I have to 
say good-bye to you. I am going now 
to Washington, with my new whis- 
kers—of which I hope you approve. 

(The crowd roars with laughter at 
that. More shouts of “Good Old 
Abe!” In its exuberant enthusiasm, 
the crowd again surges forward, at 
and around the soldiers, who shout, 
“Get back, there! Stand back, you!” ) 

Ase (to the Major): It’s all right 
—let them come on. They're all old 
friends of mine. 

(The Major allows his men to re- 
treat so that they form a ring about 
the back of the car. Kavanagh and 
his men are on the car's steps, watch- 
ing. The crowd—an assortment of 
townspeople, including some Ne- 
groes—fills the stage.) 

Ase: No one, not in my situation, 
can appropriate my feelings of sad- 
ness at this parting. To this place, 
and the kindness of you people, I 
owe everything. I have lived here a 
quarter of a century, and passed 
from a young to an old man. Here 
my children have been born and one 
is buried, I now leave, not knowing 
when or whether ever I may return. 
I am called upon to assume the Pres- 
idency at a time when eleven of our 
sovereign states have announced 
their intention to secede from the 
Union, when threats of war increase 
in fierceness from day to day. It is 
a grave duty which I now face. In 
preparing for it, I have tried to en- 
quire: what great principle or ideal 
is it that has kept this Union so long 
together? And I believe that it was 
not the mere matter of separation of 
the colonies from the motherland, 
but that sentiment in the Declara- 
tion of Independence which gave 
liberty to the people of this country 
and hope to all the world. 

This sentiment was the fulfillment 
of an ancient dream, which men 
have held through all time, that they 
might one day shake off their chains 
and find freedom in the brotherhood 
of life. We gained democracy, and 
now there is the question whether it 


/ 


ROBERT SHERWOOD 


Robert Emmet Sherwood, author of 
last year’s Pulitzer Prize play Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois, was born in New Ro- 
chelle, New York (1896); left his na- 
tive city at the age of two “because my 
parents, who had the upper hand of me 
at the time, decided that I should he 
moved.” He was educated at Milton 
Academy (Mass.) and at Harvard. He 
did such a good job editing the “Vanity 
Fair” number of the Harvard Lampoon 
(Harvard funny magazine) while still 
an undergraduate that he was offered 
the job of movie critic on the real Van- 
ity Fair magazine when he returned 
from war serviee in France two years 
later. Next he joined the editorial staff 
of the old Life, later became editor-in- 
chief. 

Mr. Sherwood’s first drama, Tom 
Ruggles’ Surprise, written at the age of 
ten, was a flop—at least it was never 
produced. The author has had very little 
trouble getting his plays produced since. 
His first success was The Road to Rome, 
produced in 1927, and has heen fol- 
lowed with such notable hits as The 
Queen’s Husband, Reunion in Vienna, 
Idiot’s Delight (which won the Pulitzer 
prize in 1936), The Petrified Forest, 
and an adaptation from the French of 
Tovarich, 





is fit to survive. Perhaps we have 
come to the dreadful day of awaken- 
ing, and the dream is ended. If so, 
I am afraid it must be ended for- 
ever. I cannot believe that ever again 
will men have the opportunity we 
have had. Perhaps we should admit 
that, and concede that our ideals of 
liberty and equality are decadent 
and doomed. I have heard of an 
eastern monarch who once charged 
his wise men to invent him a sen- 
tence which would be true and ap- 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Who Are These Americans? 
A Scientist Interested in People 
Tells Us a Little about Ourselves 


By Paul B. Sears 


« ARONSOHN, Abbott, Acker- 
man, Antonelli”’—the d 


t of B Troop, the 
——th United States Caivaley call- 
ing the roll of enlisted men. “Beng- 
ston, Borowitz, Bersodi, Braun, Bri- 
an, Brown”—the butcher on Main 
Street, Mr. Clancy, is running over 
the list of his customers, getting 
ready to mail out his monthly bills. 
“Christian, Christopoulis, Chreti- 
enne’—Miss Levitsky, who teaches 
the third grade,.is seating the new 
pupils in her room. 

The names are English; Dutch, 
Swedish, French, Scotch, Irish, Por- 
tuguese, German, Italian, Balkan, 
Russian, Syrian, or perhaps Chinese, 
as the case may be. Sometimes we 
cannot guess what they are because 
the spelling has been changed. 
Neighbor Cone may be spelling his 
name just as his English grandfather 
did. Or he may have had an Irish 
grandpa named Coghan, who did not 
like the English and grew impatient 
at having to explain how his name 
should be spelled. Or maybe his 
grandpa was an old Jewish patriarch 
named Cohen who was quite willing 
to let the English and Irish settle 
their own troubles, provided they let 


him alone. 


Patsy O'Reilly, American 

However that may be, we say that 
the people who have these names are 
Americans. And so they are, 

It may be that my father came 
over from Serbia about 1900 to work 
in a great steel mill. That makes me 
an American, just as good as Patsy 
OReilly whose grandfather came 
over in 1876 to help drive railroad 
spikes so the iron horses could draw 
men and freight across the great 
West and out to the Pacific Ocean. 

But I must say that Patsy and I 
have our doubts about little Ivan 
Kornoff who slipped out of Russia 
with his father a few years ago; the 
old man doesn’t speak very good 
American. But Ivan is learning. His 
's don’t sound so funny as they used 
to. Besides, Ivan knows how to make 
money and save it too. We can un- 





derstand that. Hell be an American 


et. , 
‘ Henry Schmidt likes to sit around 
the table after dinner while his dad 
smokes a pipe and talks. The other 
evening he told Henry about his 
great-grandfather Heinrich, who ran 
away from in-1848 to keep 
out of jail. Heinrich didn’t steal any- 





Jacket design for Who Are These Ameri- 
cans? by Paul B. Sears (Macmillan). 


thing, or kill anybody, but he did 
something like voting for the wrong 
man, 

Anyhow, when he came here 
everybody laughed at the a | he 
talked, and called him a dumb 
Dutchman, just as they used to call 
my old man a dumb Hunky when 
they thought he didn’t understand. 
But Heinrich was a good workman, 
and made fine furniture out of the 
oak and walnut and wild cherry 
trees that used to grow here. Before 
he died he owned a big factory and 
lived in a big house. Any man who 
works in America can be an Ameri- 
can. 

When Henry’s father was a young 
fellow the factory shut down. It was 
losing money because the fine wood 
was getting scarce, and people were 
using iron bedsteads and painted 


stuff. Henry's people don't have 


much money now, but they’re Amer- 
icans all right. His father was mayor 
for three terms, and men who serve 
America are Americans. 

Ivan Kornoft may be rich as old 
Heinrich Schmidt some day. It looks 






ESSAY 


that way now. And maybe some day 
he will go to Congress. People like: 
him, even if he is busy making 
money. 

The old editor of our paper says 
this town reminds him of the yeast 
in a jug full of fermenting cider—up 
from the bottom, down from the top. 
His family was here when the town 
started, so he ought to know. 

Brewster Alden Webster — that’s 
his full name —was born after his 
father came back from the World 
War. They say his people have fought 
in every war this country ever had, 
beginning before it was a nation, in 
the French and Indian Wars. His 
mother’s and his father’s people came 
over to New England about as soon 
as any white folks. They still have 
a lot of old furniture; besides the 
old books and family letters. 

It seems from these old papers 
that the first American on Mrs. Web- 
ster’s side of the house was called a 

entleman. People always addressed 

im as “Master” and his wife as 
“Mistress.” But on Mr. Webster’s side 
the first American was a farmer. He 
was called “Goodman” Webster and 
his wife was called “Goodwife,” or 
simply “Goody” Webster. It would 
not do to call them Master and Mis- 
tress, then, or Mr. and Mrs. 


Mohawk Indian American 

Today Brewster's father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Webster to 
everyone, laugh about that. Mrs. 
Webster is careful, though, not to 
laugh too much. She is thoughtful 
about other people’s feelings and be- 
cause of her courtesy, not because of 
the old Pilgrim gentleman, people 
speak of her as a lady. The Websters 
are Americans, no doubt about that. 
Brewster says the thing that really 
cinches it is the fact that a Webster 
once married the daughter of a 
Dutchman and a Mohawk Indian 
woman, who was more of an Ameri- 
can than any of us. 

When, you speak of an American 
you mean a certain kind of human 
being, different from others. But it 
is hard to describe him. There are 
130,000,000 of us scattered over one 
of the largest countries in the world. 
We differ among ourselves, not only 
in our parentage, but in the way we 
speak, in our S, Matiner, and in 
other ways. Yet America has set its 
mark on all, and given us some char- 


acteristics that we share as a people, 
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ESSAY 


By these signs—and you almost al- 
ways have to take several of them 
into account—you can usually know 
an American when you meet him. 

If he talks—and Americans like to 
talk—his speech will give him away, 
of course. We say he speaks English, 
but he really has his own language, 
which in accent and even in many 
of the words and their meanings, is 
quite different from English. This al- 
ways happens when people carry an 
old language to new places. For one 
thing, many of the people who came 
into the Middle West or were born 
there had to learn new words not 
from hearing them spoken, but from 
dictionaries, spelling books, and 
from reading. And so they pronounce 
words as they are spelled rather 
more than the Englishman does; the 
Englishman often swallows whole 
syllables without trying to say them. 
He says “ord’n'ry,” while we very 
carefully say the whole word—“or- 
dinary.” 





No Hereditary Gentlemen 

When an Englishman says a per- 
son is well-bred he means that per- 
son comes from a “good” family, 
usually a family of means and leisure, 
Such persons naturally have a chance 
to learn courteous manners. When 
we call a person well bred, we mean 
that he has been trained to be con- 
siderate of others, regardless of the 
kind of grandparents he may have 
had. 

And the Englishman is likely to 
be shocked at our use of the words 
“gentleman,” “sir,” and “ma’am.” 
Only the Queen is addressed as 
“Maam.” Our English cousins burn 
petrol in their motorcars. We burn 
gas in our atitos. They go to the 
cinema. We go to the movie. 


Very often you can know an Amer- 
ican by his clothing, though it is not 
easy to say how you do this. For one 
thing, skilled tailors and rich wool- 
ens are very costly in this country, so 
most of us wear clothing that has 
been made by machines, and looks 
it. Even so, styles both for men and 
for women are passed back and 
forth from one country to another; 
therefore clothing is not too certain 
a guide. About 1910 pegtop trousers, 
pinchback coats that looked like cor- 
sets, and high-heeled shoes such as 
Frenchmen wore were fashionable 
in this country. Since the World War 


loose baggy English clothes for men 


PAUL B. SEARS 


Paul B. Sears’ interest in botany has 
led him to an equal interest in land, and 
finally te the study of the people who 
live on that land. His book, Deserts on 
the March (Macmillan) was one of the 
first to arouse the general reader’s in- 
terest in soil conservation. Summer- 
time assignments in his capacity of Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Oberlin College 
have taken him over most of America, 
where he has had the opportunity to ob- 
serve and study the people, representing 
so many racial strains, that go to make 
up what ‘we proudly call Americans. His 
beok, Who Are These Americans? from 
which this chapter is taken, is one of 
the dozen very readable volumes writ- 
ten by experts for the Macmillan “Peo- 
ple’s Library” series. 





have been popular in the United 
States, although it is hard to get rid 
of the mark of the machine. and its 
quantity production. 

Sometimes you can recognize an 
American by his manner and bear- 
ing, but I should not like to risk this 
always. His greeting and handshake 
may help a little, and the way he-uses 
his fork certainly gives him away in 
Europe, where one keeps his fork in 
the left hand and knife in the right, 
at all costs. A few years ago a dinner 

in Paris nearly broke up; eve 

a became so teattuatiol at the skill 
of a Nebraska boy who shifted his 
fork from one hand to the other as 
need arose, without missing a bite, 
that the French people almost forgot 
to eat. Which is really quite a serious 
matter if you know the French. 


. “ yet 





An American ‘is not likely to click 
his heels together and bow stiflly at 
the hips when he is introduced to a 
lady. And in a restaurant he may 
start visiting with the waiter as 
though that individual were a person 
and not a domestic animal. And 
speaking of animals, in the da 

when Tasselenine often worked oa 
horseback, they rode in their own 


curiously relaxed manner, with the | 


horse rather.than on it. 

Scientists who study the human 
body sometimes tell us that there is 
coming to be a distinct American 
physical type or race. College boys 
and girls are taller on the average 
than their parents, their feet are like- 
ly to be bigger. They probably have 
better teeth, too, because Americans 
are more interested: in 6r diet, 
exercise, and sunshine than they used 
to be, and there are more good den- 
tists. These same changes, however, 
have been going on in the countries 
of western Europe, except as the 
privation of war-time diet and hard- 
ship have reversed the process. 

If Americans eventually become 
much different physically from their 
kinsmen in other lands it will be the 
kind of difference which will show 
up only by measuring thousands of 
them and studying these measure- 
ments. If you were to line up a lot 
of people from different countries, 
all in the same kind of bathing suit, 
or in none, it would be very stupid 
to expect any scientist to walk along 
and tag each American. I doubt very 
much if he would succeed. At least 
I should not want to try it. 


As a matter of fact, it is often hard 
to tell certainly the group of human 
beings to which a person belongs, 
just by looking at him. You know an 
Indian by the color of his skin, his 
straight black hair and high cheek- 
bones. But if a Mongolian were 
dressed like an Indian, you might 
have trouble in telling which was 
which. For they are related. It is 
hard to tell some Italians from some 
Egyptians, and hard to tell some 
Egyptians from some Negroes. 

The American people are made 
up of all the great races that exist, 
which neither is a new nor should 
it be a surprising thing on this earth. 


Reprinted from Who Are These Ameri- 
cans? by Paul B. Sears, by special permis- 
sion of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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Everything Will Be 0.K. 
An Adventure in an English Class Where German 
Refugees Learn Much More Than a New Language 


By Brendan Gill : 


MONG the hundreds of 
WPA projects which have 
been cut off by Congres- 
sional “economy” are classes to 
teach foreign-born adults how to 
read and write English. These men 
and women, many of them Jewish 
refugees from Germany and Austria, 
so pathetically eager to learn, are 
fortunately endowed with a two- 
thousand-year-old talent for assimi- 
lating new ways of life. This talent is 
about all they own. Their wealth has 
been taken from them to feed pure 
Aryans, so they must get-jobs here as 
soon as possible. Their teachers, 
themselves unable to find anything 
better than WPA jobs, cheerfully of- 
fer extra instruction, without charge, 
when class is done. I talked last week 
with men who had been studying 
English for less than two months, 
alll they spoke it clearly, sometimes 
eloquently. The first words they had 
been taught and the words that were 
always on their lips were “Don't 
worry. Everything will be O. K.” 
Mr. Lerner, the teacher of the class 
with which I. sat, was young, red- 
headed, and full of a playful affec- 
tion for the group. “They know so 
much more than I do,” he said. 
“English is the only thing I can 
teach them.” The class, for which 
there's no tuition fee, has an enroll- 
ment of sixty-six and meets five times 
a week from eleven to one. Mr. Ler- 
ner pointed out to me ten lawyers, 
ten physicians, five teachers, three 
engineers, and six or eight literary 
people. The average age of the group 
is around thirty-five. After Mr. Ler- 
ner had called the class to order, 
everyone waited hopefully for a 


classmate’s first crude verbal blun- : 


der, hand half raised to point it out. 


Mr, William Dickman, who had 
been a justice of the Berlin Court of 
Appeals in pre-Hitler days, was 
planning a program to be broadcast 
over Station WNYC, and he had 
asked members of the class to pre- 
pare suitable contributions. After a 
minute or two, Mr. Baer, who had 
been in the class for several months, 
raised his hand ‘and volunteered to 


recite a short biography. Mr. Lerner 
told him to go ahead. 

“In the old country, I was a direc- 
tor of a large business corporation,” 
Mr. Baer said carefully, “Here, my 
occupation is somewhat different; 
my work takes place in the house- 
hold. Every day I dust the furniture, 
wash and dry the dishes, and finally 
I go shopping. Formerly I made vit 
journeys to France, Switzerland, 
Italy, but now the journey is short: 
I go only to the food stores on Broad- 
way. Because of the physical work 
of Ce and housemaid, to which I 
am not accustomed, I. am getting 
thinner and thinner. Likewise my 
purse is getting thinner and thinner. 
Formerly I earned money. Now I 
only spend it. I hope that I shall 
soon get a bs so peg body and 
my purse igger again. 
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Don’t be discouraged, 
Very soon, you'll be O.K. ” 
The class was enchanted. Mr. 


- Dickman had been in the country less 


than two months and already he was 
writing poetry. Mr. Lermer whis- 
pered to me that Mr. Dickman was 
without work and that he would 
probably never be able to practice 
law again. American and German 


. law are too unlike, he Said. Mr. Dick- 


man continued to recite. 


“New York, that is a busy spot, 
And it is called the melting pot. 
No matter white, no matter red, 
You truly find here every shade. 
If Irish, Chinese, or if Jew— 
It sounds amazing, but it’s true— 
All work together hand in hand 
Regardless from which land, 
Oh, it’s thrilling! 
Oh, it’s thrilling! 
Never mind, it is O.K. 

“America is rich and free. 
Its symbol is the liberty. 
Country of honor, work, and right, 
In power great, in space so wide, 
It’s everybody's promised land 
When the depression comes to an end. 
Let’s all together strive 
And work for a better life! 
World of tomorrow 


WPA phote 


Students in a WPA adult education class learn English in preparation for citizen- 
ship. Many of these students are highly educated in languages other than English. 


ing man, had written a poem. He 
read it aloud, smiling shyly: 
“Since I have left my native land 
I have been in this continent, 
And every night and morn 
I take a course fo rors a 
In grammar and in ing too. 
an Fear ag 
And when I fail in A B C, 
My teacher quiets me: 
‘Don't be discouraged, 


Relieves all sorrow, 
And everything will be O.K.” 


“Thank you very much,” Mr. Ler- 
ner said as Mr. Dickman sat down, 
flushing deeply at his success. “That 
was very nice. We will have to go 
on.” Mr. Lerner turned to a well- 
dressed man with black ‘eyes and 
full lips. “Dr. Einstein, your name 
is very familiar in America. Are you 
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related to Professor Albert Einstein?” 


Dr. Einstein bowed. “We are dis- 
tantly related. In Munich we attend- 
ed the same Gymnasium and I re- 
member that we sang in the chorus 
together during the music lessons. 
He became a great mathematician 
and a good musician, too. I became 
only a musicologist.” 

“Your ‘th’ is terrible,” Mr. Lerner 
said. “Go on.” 

“My special. field of research is 
Mozart, Haydn, and the Italian mad- 
rigal of the sixteenth century.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mr. 
Lerner. “Your ‘th’ is still terrible. You 
must practice it very often. Say ‘The 
sixth rhythm seems rather thrilling.’ ” 

I excused myself, in the midst of 
the laughter that followed, in order 
to look around other parts of the 
building. A tall, blue-eyed young 
man was seated in the hall, his arms 
laden with books. We introduced 
ourselves. His name, he said, was 
Norbert Schiller. 

He had been born in Vienna, and 
said he was a descendant of the poet 
Schiller. His father’s house had been 
big and full of people, there had al- 
ways been plenty of money, and he 
had learned to act and to write 
stories in school. He had been too 
young to fight in the war. By the time 
the war was over, he was old enough 
to go on the stage. He had played 
Don Carlos in his ancestor's play at 
the Staatstheater in. Berlin and had 
played in “Amphitryon 38” with 
Elisabeth Bergner, now also in exile. 
Meanwhile he wrote plays. 

When Hitler came into power, 
Schiller, who is a Jew, fled to Switz- 
erland. There was nothing for him 
there. With much pride he showed 
me a clipping from a Swiss paper, 
reading, “Norbert Schiller is soon to 
go to America in the footsteps of 
Einstein and Thomas Mann.” 


“What are you going to do?” I 


asked Schiller. 

“What is there to do? I must learn 
first the language, for it is onl 
words I have to offer the New World, 
nothing else. I know a director, Die- 
terle, in Hollywood, and some day I 
may go there.” He made a wry face. 
“Some day.” 

There was the inescapable ques- 
tion, “How do you live?” 

“Ah.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“I have true friends.” 

We shook hands and said goodbye. 
In a little room at the opposite end 


of the hall from Mr. Lerner’s class, 
I saw a student with a black rabbini- 
cal beard. His head between his 
hands, he was studying a simple text 
and reading aloud, “Do I like choco- 
late? No, I do not like chocolate. 
When I go to a cafeteria I prefer to 
ask for milk or tea.” 

It turned out he was getting ready 
for Mr. Lerner’s next class. “You 


- look too young to be a rabbi,” I said. 


He spread out his hands. “Thirty- 
five. I was what you call chief rabbi 
of Florence in Italy. I was in charge 
also of Siena, Arezzo, Pistoia, and 
Prato. I was!” 

“You had already studied Eng- 
lish?” 

“No, no. I spéak it very badly. I 
fad learned Latin, Greek, Italian, 
German, Hebrew, Polish, Russiari, 
and French, but net English. So 
foolish.” 

His story was as simple and as 
reasonless as those of the rest of the 
refugees. He had been a brilliant 
and. successful scholar; now, almost 
without warning, he found himself 
thrust into exile and near-poverty. 
He had come to Italy after 1919, and 
so by Fascist law he had to leave to 
prevent contamination of the fine old 
Roman stock. His congregation in 
Florence had been taken over by his 
former cantor, a good-hearted man, 
but without scholarship. His modest 
fortune had been confiscated. But 
already, to him as to the rest, Europe 
was a part of the distant past. It was, 
in the words used by every refugee 
with whom I spoke, “a dead coun- 
try.” The rabbi, like the others, had 
come to New York without fear. He 
had found a welcome. He had noth- 
ing but confidence in all that lay 


ahead. It was, he was sure, a ques- 


tion only of learning the language— 
that key to the promised land. “Don’t 
worry,” the ve said as I stood up. 
“Everythin be O. K.” 

I walked” downstairs and into the 
street. I stood at the corner of 100th 
and Broadway as the class wandered 
out into the sun. A man at the news- 
stand behind me grunted at the ven- 
dor, “There's your WPA! Teaching 
them to take away our jobs.” I 
thought of the welcome of which the 
refugees were so sure. “Hitler's not 
so dumb,” the man was saying as I 
walked away. 





Reprinted from the New Yorker by 
paar bere of the editors and of the 
author. 
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Abe Lincoln 
(Concluded from page 18) 
iate in all times tree 
They presented him the words, “ 
this’ too shall pass away.” That is a 
comforting thought in time of afflic- 
tion—“And this too shall pass away.” 
And yet—(Suddenly he speaks with 
quiet but urgent authority.)—let us 
believe that it is not true! Let us live 
to prove that we can cultivate the 
natural world that is about us, and 
the intellectual and moral world that 
is within us, so that we may secure 
an individual, social and political 
prosperity. whose course shall be 
orward, and which, while the earth 
endures, shall not pass away. . . . 

I commend you to the care of the 
Almighty, as I hope that in your 
prayers you will remember me. . . . 
Goodbye, my friends and neighbors. 

(He leans over the railing of the 
car platform to say good-bye to 
Ninian,. Elizabeth, Josh, Billy and 
Crimmin, shaking each by the hand. 
The band offstage strikes up “John 
Brown's Body.” The cheering swells. 
The conductor looks at his watch and 
speaks to the Major, who gets on 
board the train. The crowd on stage 
is shouting “Good-bye, Abe,” “Good- 
bye, Mr. Lincoln,” “Good luck, Abe,” 
“We trust you, Mr. Lincoln.”) - 

(As the band swings into the re- 
frain, “Glory, Glory Hallelujah,” the 
crowd starts to sing, the number of 
voices increasing with each word.) 

(Kavanagh tries to speak to Abe 
but can’t be heard. He touches Abe’s 
arm, and Abe turns to him, quickly.) 

KavaNAGH: Time to puil out, Mr. 
President. Better get inside the car. 

(These words cannot be heard by 
the audience in the general uproar 
of singing. Ninian, Elizabeth, Josh 
and Billy are up on the station plat- 
form. The soldiers are starting to 
climb up on to the train. Abe gives 
one last wistful wave of his hat to 


the crowd. The band reaches the last 
line of the song.) 

Att (singing): His soul goes 
marching on. 


(The brakeman, downstage, is 
moving his lantern. The conductor 
swings aboard. The crowd is cheer- 
ing, hats and handkerchiefs. 
The shrill screech of the engine whis- 
tle sounds from the right:) 


mission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lishers. 
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Being American 


A Teacher’s Approach to the Problem of Intolerance 


- HE teacher's manual published by 
the Council Against Intolerance in 
America, available without charge to 
interested educators, poses a four-point 
for relieving racial friction in 
our social order. The program, accom- 
panined with ific suggestions fo 
classroom , Suggests: 

a. Self-examination for prejudice and 
habitual attitudes. 

b. Careful study of current propa- 
ganda devices and their use by organ- 
izations and individuals to spread in- 
tolerance. 

c. Rethinking of American ideals, ap- 

gh student projects 
p activities. rf 

d. Supplying factual information 
about. subjects on which propagandists 
are most misleading with emphasis: on 
the contributions of various racial and 
national groups in American life. 

This first point assumes, of a: 
that everyone aspires to be reasonable 
and friendly. vow ae unfortunately 
a large number of border-line ye 
paths who are bigots and proud of it 
It is no secret among practical politi- 
cians that it is much easier to obtain 
mass action on the basis of hate rather 
than of friendship. It is axiomatic that 
i voters rarely vote for a candi- 

te vote against his o ent. 
Pape deni ne not only SGhseher 
but also why they are prejudiced. To 
the program of self-examination, then, 
it is suggested that teachers add some 
knowledge of practical psyc’ , such 
as may be obtained in the Grabbe book 
mentioned in Social Studies Signposts 
or in our series by Mr. Lawton. 

Our propaganda article, on e 38, 
deals both with the roots of dices 


and the methods by which it is aired. 


fostering intolerance was issued 
Committee for the Protection o' 
Foreign Born, mentioned on page 10. 

In our Problems of Democracy series, 
page 14, teachers will find abundant 
material on applying American ideals 
to twentieth century situations. ~The 
Commager articles will also help pupils 
to understand how American ideals 
must be reaffirmed with every swing 
of the pendulum of history. 

The editorial and the articles. by Hux- 
ley, Sears, Gill and Adamic stress the 
facts which help to dissipate the smoke- 
screen of lies about the scapegoats of 


A still ifi 
more specific report on Ey the 


our society. Additional factual material 
4 be in almost any issue of 

ic. For example, the Goslin 
presentation of the Crime Problem, last 
econ green gw eieigw 

of lawful vior 

Nepiees, kantguets, and children of the 
foreign-born. 

Teachers may prefer to organize the 
material in this issue within follow- 
ing three categories: 

1. The raci of immigration, 
as. expressed in the editorial and the 
pieces by Sears, Gill, Huxley, and 
Adamic. 

2. The tradition that America is a 
sanctuary for the persecuted, tH® Prob- 
lem of Democracy, and the story by 

n 


3. The practical action which each 
American may take to clothe himself in 
tolerance, as our editorial suggests, and 
to defend the principle that all men are 
created euqal. 


Assignments 

(The following assignments are - 
larly pb rants 2 for classes in the sub- 
jects indicated at the beginning of each 
paragraph. ) eae 

News Topics. Let pupils bring to 
class clips of news items dealing with 
aliens, immigrants, minorities, or other 
aspects of Americanization. Once they 
read about Dr. Neilson (p. 10), they 
may see what they can learn about the 
recent report of his committee. ‘This re- 
port, released by Emest Hemingway 
around January 29, may be found in 
newspapers of that date. 


Government and Citizenship. After 
reading the story on page 30, pupils 
may inquire how a oes about 
becoming a citizen (pp. 14 and 15). 
This may lead them to help some of 
their own relatives to take out citizen- 
ship papers. The class may also make 
a list of the legal advantages enjoyed by 
a citizen. Let each pupil write a short 
statement explaining: How did the 
neighbors of the gees demonstrate 
a spirit of citizenship? 

World History. In the Sears article, 
page 20, the Huxley article, page 8, the 
A ic article, page 11, and Problems 
of Democracy, page 14, pupils may find 
some of the material n for mak- 
ing up a table about the various people 
of our nation. This table may chart, 
roughly, when most of them arrived, 
why, where settled, and what 
work they ialize in. It should also 
tell their place of origin, the customs 
they observed there, and some of the 
work they did there. The study of the 
reasons for emigration will shed a great 
deal of light on the influence of world 
history on America. Among the causes 
of emigration may be listed: the de- 
mand spices; the Reformation; the 
war between the Stuarts and the Tu- 
dors; the British conquest of Ireland; 
the competition between British and 
Scotch-Irish wool and cattle; the Thirty 
Years War; the potato famine in Ireland 
and Germany; American plantation 
system; the shortage of labor on Ameri- 
can canals, roads, and factories; the de- 
mand for settlers to provide traffic for 
the transcontinental railways; religious 
“oe gers (p. 5); revolution in Ire- 
and, Germany, France and Russia. 
Let pupils associate these events in time 
with various immigration movements in 
the U. S. 


This seal was sold throughout the United States by the Council Against Intolerance 
in America, with the aid of 200 women’s clubs, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Negro, 
and non-sectarian. The receipts were used to pay for distributing 100,000 copies 
of a teachers’ manual entitled “An American Answer to Intolerance.” Katherine 
Hepburn posed for the figure, which was executed by McClelland Barclay. 
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American History. A. The Comma 
article, page 7, this week goes into) 
background of the eternal triangle; gov- 
ernment, labor, and business. This sub- 
ject was also mentioned in our Housing 
number. B..History classes should also 
be interested in the background of our 
treatment of immigrants and minorities. 
For example, in the early 18th century, 
there was a movement afoot to stop im- 
migrants from coming into Philadelphia 
because there wasn’t room for them! 
There was once an acute fear that East- 
ern Pennsylvania (and later Wisconsin) 
would become German colonies. There 
was at first a marked mistreatment of 
religious minorities, such as Quakers, 
in this country. On the other hand, most 
frontier groups granted equality to In- 
dians pe Negroes. 

Logic. The Propaganda Analysis this 
week, page 33, offers a five-point pro- 
gram. Point one is a long-run assign- 
ment that can be hel with a book 
like Paul Grabbe’s mentioned in Social 
Studies Signposts. Points two, three, 
and five are open to immediate action. 
Let pupils follow these suggestions this 
week, preparing a report on what 
propaganda they heard, what they 


thought was behind it, and what they. 


were able to find out about it them- 
selves., Such a report may help to de- 
velop the fourth point, learning not to 
jump at every noise. 

Vocational Economics. Let pupils 
discover whether any of the questions 
and answers on page 37 apply to them. 
They may also investigate how un- 
American prejudices 7 Negroes, 
Catholics, Jews, or children of the for- 
eign-born will affect their chances of 
employment in various fields. Let them 
discuss whether such prejudices are in- 
fluential when there is no unemploy- 
ment. 

Dramatics. Both the Lincoln scene, 
page 17, and the Birnbaum play, page 
23, provide vehicles for the talents of 
the Saisie classes this week. 


Reading. The vocabulary test, page 
27, suggests some methods of learning to 
use the right words in the right phrases. 
For this issue, pupils may also learn 
the exact meaning of such words as: 
alien, immigrant, emigrant, foreigner, 
race, ethnic, hybrid, Aryan, citizen, as- 
similate, naturalize, refugee, contract 
labor, deport, immigration quota, U. S.- 
Japanese “Gentleman’s Agreement”, 
scapegoat. 

Composition. Inasmuch as composi- 
tion involves mental action as well as 
a knowledge of grammar, it may stimu- 
late some original thinking to let pupils 
write their own conclusions as to the 
meaning of the student opinion poll on 
page 38. Confidentially, three of our 
staff were talking about the results of 
the poll and they presented three dis- 


ea 


_ Some races are inferior to others in 


» 
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ter fokaieed people. (F).. 


for pupils to discover that the great 
works of literature — Greek, ‘Roman, 
French, Semitic, Chinese, English, Rus- 
sian, or Scandinavian—draw no line of 
color or creed. Cullen has molded him- 
self aftér the Rage: poms but these 
in their turn followed the Romance 
minstrels who drew upon even earlier 
literary forms. 

Speech. The farewell speech of Lin- 
coln, page 17, is a good selection for 
oral reading. Sears, page 19, also offers 
excellent oral reading exercise. 

Appreciation. The condensation of 
The Bluebird movie on page 36 may be 
expanded with the reading of the com- 
plete Maeterlinck play. 


Classroom Activities 


Social Studies 

The following attitude test may hel 
roe to fulfill the first step, the job of 
self-examination, proposed by the 


Council Against Intolerance in America. 
Let pupils mark these sentences true or 
false. 
The only healthy race is a pure race. 
F) 





The Verdict of Science 


Resolution adopted by the American 
Anthropological Association at its thir- 
ty-seventh annual conference, December 
20, 1938, in New York City. 

WHEREAS, the prime requisites of 
science are the honest and unbiased 
search for truth and the freedom to 
proclaim such truth when discovered 
and known, and 

WHEREAS, anthropology in many 
countries is being conscripted and its 
data distorted and misinterpreted to 
serve the cause of an unscientific racial- 
ism rather than the cause of truth; - 

— it Resolved, That the American 
Anthropological Association repudiates 
such racialism and adheres to he fol- 
lowing statement of facts: 

> gga ane the inheritance of 
similar i variations ‘b' e 
groups of mankind, but its Bog 
cal and cultural connotations, if they 
exist, have not been ascertained by 
science. 

2. The terms Aryan and Semitic 
have no racial significance whatsoever. 
They simply denote linguistic families. 

8. An provides no scien- 
tific basis for discrimination against any 
people on the ground of racial inferior- 
ity, religious affiliation or linguistic 
heritage. ; 


The race is one in 
all pee Sync descended from a 
single pair of parents, for many gen- 
erations, (T) oo 

(F): © | 
Most of the different peoples living 


“in America today were represented here 


in small numbers before the American 
Revolution. (T) 

It was a waste of time to teach a 
Negro to read and write. (F) : 

Anyone. who isn’t a citizen’ ought to 
be deported. (F) 

Aliens and refugges have nothing 
that they can contribute to make 
America a better land. (F) 

The . foreign-born commit fewer 
crimes, in proportion to their numbers, 
than native-born Americans. (T) _ 

The children of foreign-born people’ 
and the N have a relatively high 
crime rate because they are criminals 
by nature. (F) 


With the Sears article as an example, 
pupils may be interested in writing 
about the ethnic medley among their 
own school-fellows. bie seek to 
prove that it does, or not, make 
any difference what one’s origins are so 
far as American ideals are concerned. 
Pupils may endeavor to say what it 
means to them to be an American and 
how the consciousness of being an 
American shows itself in some of their 
everyday behavior. 

Pupils may have their appreciation 
of the accent difficulties of the r f 
sharpened if, in the Brendan Gill ar- 
ticle, they read the so as to em- 
phasize the rh of ‘land’ and ‘con- 
tinent’; ‘red’ and ‘shade’; ‘right’ and 
‘wide’; ‘land’ and ‘end’; and ‘strive’ and 
‘life’. German speaking le have 
dificalty with v and £. wi oe aided 
endings, and with a vowels, as much 
as with th. If pupils think these accent 
problems ave funny, let them try, if 
they can, to pronounce the German ch, 
as in Achl!; French u as in “perdu”; 
the Russian ¢ as in Net; o1 the Mexican 
x, as in Mexico. 

Edna Ferber’s plea to have Goethe, 
rather than Hitler, ify Germany 
raises the’ question of what Americans 
most satisfactorily represent America 
and Americanism. Pupils may choose 
representative Americans out of the 
newspapers and out of their own ranks, 
too, if they wish. The Pulitzer prizes 
are supposed to be given to the most 

tative American literary works 
of the year, and the ji have never 
yet succeeded in satisfying everyone 
with their choices. Therefore, in nam- 
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in representative re American pupils 
be canine arousing some ‘imalat- 
ing differences of opinion. 
Guidance 

In dealing with the problem of Amér- 
ican minorities and ali yon ae 8 
have presented a variety of approaches. 

Huxley says that a scientific oach 
to the race problem will solve the 
trouble. It-will, for those. who are able 
to take such an approach. Louis Adamic 
and others recommend a change of 
heart, a feeling of friendliness and 
brotherhood. This approach should ap- 
peal to the religiously inclined or the 
emotional pupil. Our editorial suggests 
an ethical solution. Our Problem of 
Democracy suggests that an adherence 
to the American tradition of political 
liberalism and democracy is the way 
to solve the difficulty. All of these sug- 
gestions have their appropriate value. 
To these suggestions, social studies 
teachers may add the economic ap- 


ployment for all; and, unless Americans 
allow themselves to be distracted by 
fraternal strife, there is no reason wh 
they can not arrange to provide food, 
housing, and employment for all. There 
is the socialist approach exemplified by 
serge equality and cultural autonomy 
or the hundred odd cultural minor- 
ities within the border of the Soviet 
Union. Mormons, Mennonites, Ne- 
groes, Catholics, and Jews have at- 
tempted autonomous colonies here 
with varying success. Most people 
would rather be Americans than mem- 
bers of a minority. 

At any rate, teachers may invite the 
pupils to experiment with each of these 
various approaches in a specific situa- 
tion involving prejidice against minor- 
ities. They may then make an oral 
report on their experience. 
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Sources of Materials and Advice 
American Association of University Women, 
Committee of International Relations, 
16th and Eye Streets, Washington, D. C. 


J 


Children’s Crusade for Children, Empire 
State Building, New York City. 

Counsel “Against Intolerance in America, 
60 Fast 42nd Street, New York City. 
Federal Council of ‘Churches, Denartment 
of Race Relations, 105 East 22nd Street, 

New York. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Service Bureau for International Educa- 
tion, 106 Waverly Place, New York 

(Ask for catalog). 

The National Institute of Immigrant Wel- 
fare, R.K.O. Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York. 

Teaching Materials 

Changing Attitudes Toward Other Races 
and Nations. New York: Service Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, 106 
Waverly Place. 25 cents. (Contains 
techniques, plays, materials.) 

Davis-Dubois, Rachel. Teacher's Manual 
in Intercultural Education. New York: 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, 106 Waverly Place. 75 cents. 
(Activities in fifty schools which integ- 
rated assembly, classroom, and club ac- 
tivities on intercultura! relations theme. ) 

For Better Understanding of Other Peoples 
and Good Will Toward Them. Bul. IL 
Chicago: The International Relations 
Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, 10 cents. (Projects, assembly and 
community programs. ) 

Leaflets of the Americans All—Immigrants 
All Broadcasts: Washington, D. C.: 
Office of Education. Free. (Listener aids 
and followup activities: ) 

Americans All—Immigrants All. Record- 
ing ¥ the CBS series for use on — 
gra) or transcription equi t. 
Washington, D.. C.: Educational Script 
and Recording Exchange, United States 


Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education. Nominal fee. 


Correction . 
Last month we quoted a letter which 


we believed was written by a former Dis- 
trict of Columbia high school student. The 
student; it turns out, was not complaining 
about the Disrict of Columbia schools, 
which Assistant Superintendent-Chester W. 
Holmes assure us are thoroughly up-to- 
date. Mr. Holmes says the letter appeared 
originally in the Clearing House and that 
it was written by a former pupil in a 
middle-western school. 

A Washington newspaper inadvertently 
pinned the letter on Central High School 
in Washington, D. C., and the comment 
it aroused obliged the local euthorities to 
demonstrate that Vgashington schools are 
providing a well-rounded program of guid- 
ance in students’ life activities and needs. 
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At present wars and rumors of .wars 
are denounced by congressmen, by sen- 
ators, and by the American Legion. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, these views are 
not endorsed by the majority of boys 
now seniors in high school. Would it 
surprise you to know that in one of my 
classes of twenty-seven seniors in a 
Massachusetts high school, a subtan- 
tial per cent have not only made up 
their mind as to what branch of the 
service they wish to enlist in on the 
event of the United States of America 
entering the European conflict, but have 
actually taken preliminary steps towards 
this enlistment? 

I make it a rule this year never to 
discuss in class any of the present 
world war. For if we are to be neutral 
we must first be neutral in thought. 
Therefore, whatever my opinions may 
be on the matter, I carefully refrain 
from either statement or discussion in 
school. 

In view of the stand of the legion- 
naires and the years of campaigning 
for peace one wonders what crucial in- 
centive brings the youth of today to the 
recruiting station. It can‘ not well be 
the clarity of the issue because so very 
much has been done to obscure the 
issue. Is it due to a wave of nausea 
over the orations of keep-us-out-of-war 
advocates? I think not. Is it result of 
our new proclivity to think things 
through? No. Youth can not thi 
things* through. That is largely the 
cause of this eagerness to enlist. 

In the unsettling of mind and in- 
flaming of intellect which is said by 





The New Youth Movement 








some of our universities to be the aim 
of education, feels wes pe than 
anything else i some- 
thing pis Peet Soe Siu hi of 
substance upon which to place the 
culmination of crisis after crisis in the 
unsettlement which has developed into 
turmoil. This is not the fire of a brave 
decision, but a way out. It is a way 
out of indecision, a way out of the 
responsibility of deciding for the future. 
It offers the temporary security of three 
meals a day, of | 

definiteness of certain adventure. Train- 
ed to lack authority youth now turns 
to authority. It demands respect. And 
the uniform is far more comfortable 
and becoming than in yesteryear. 

In eventualities these enticements 
will, I think, far out-weight street corner 
orations and the pleadings of uniformed 
members of the American Legion who 
will be somewhat non-plu to find 
that it is the sons of Legion who 
will foot the list of volunteers. . 

It is natural for youths to erusade. 
If incidents transpire which focus their 
fighting spirit on a common enemy they 
will strike with all the pent-up fury 
that has slowly gathered against repres- 
sion, lack of opportunity, boredom, and 
misrepresentation. Then we can not 
keep them out of war, or death, or life. 

What we should now consider is how 
best to bolster our education against the 
dark day of the aftermath of war, when 
our youth from -whom we have with- 
held spiritual things shall renew the 


search in spirit. 
Cyril C. Trubey 








OFF the PRESS 


Atoms in Action, by George Russell Harrison. 
1939. Morrow. New York. $3.50..370 
pp. Index. 

All of us are rather young to remember 
the dispute over the Copernican theory. It 
was attacked not so much on scientific as on 
fteligious grounds. The idea that the earth 
was not the center of the universe had a pow- 
erful effect upon the public mind. It reshaped 
the philosophy and behavior of countless 
numbers. 

Since that age, our knowledge and theories 
of the physical world have profoundly af- 
fected the role we affect to play in history. 
For this reason alone, George Russell Harri- 
son has written a book to cultivate. It is a 
compendious account of the best modern 


knowledge, theory, and application of physical ~ 


law. 

The remarkable aspect of this book—the 
most complete and up-to-date popular work 
on science that is available—is that parts of 
it were already dated by the time the mann- 
script had been typed. The advances in sci- 


ence are so rematkable and swift today that, 
to keep abreast of them, a movie camera 
would have to be installed in every laboratory. 
For millions of readers there will be an- 
nouncements in Atoms in Action which will 
seem as revelatory and momentous as the 
discovery of America was to Europe. 


Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens, by Max- 
well S. Stewart. 1939. Public Affairs 
Committee. New York. 10c. 

A solid program for the public schools, 
based on the report of the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of New York. Discusses 
ends, rather than means. 


How Good Are Our Colleges? by Goodwin 
Watson. 1938. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. New York. 10c. 


This symmary is valuable principally as 
it tells a prospective liberal arts student what 
to expect. It is based on the study of Penn- 
sylvania colleges made by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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CAST 
PROLOGUE 
Rutu, a@ girl in her teens 
Joun, her brother, about a year older | 
FATHER ‘ 
A STRANGER 


PROLOGUE 


(He strolls across the stage before 
the curtain, reading absorbedly in a 
book he carries. He looks up suddenly, 
and takes the audience into his confi- 
dence.) 


HIS is a history of America. From 
1492 to 1940, it has all the facts— 
(ruffling through the pages)—all the 
dates, battles, treaties, acts of Congress. 
Two numbers—1492, 1940—what do 
they add up to? They're not like other 
numbers where we can put a finger on 
the answer and say without hesitating, 
“2 and 51—53; 68 and 7—75.” 1492 to 
1940 is a lot of numbers, and to differ- 
ent people they add up to different 
things, and to most people they do not 
add up to anything you can put your 
finger on without hesitating, like 53 or 
75. 

In our play today we have tried to 
find one ot the answers. Not all the an- 
swers, only one of the answers, though 
it is an answer that many people have 
found at different times. That is wh 
the people in the play wear today's 
clothes and talk today’s language—be- 
cause the answer to them was the same 
to them as it might be to many of us 
today. 

We're not telling you just yet what 
number we took out of this book. See if 
you can figure it out. The place is a 
small town by the sea—and the town is 
not in America. And the time? It might 
be 1776 or 1849. It might be today. 
( Exit.) : 

(The curtain goes up on a small, or- 
dinary toom, not too well furnished. 
There is a door in the,back, and a win- 
dow at right, where Ruth stands, staring 
out. Her brother, John, is engaged in 
packing a big trunk in the middle of 
the room. He carries piles of clothes 
from the table to the trunk, and for a 
moment his head is lost to view in the 
trunk as he. stows his clothes away. 
During most of the next scene he con- 
tinues his packing.) 

Rutu: John—(John pays no attention 
to her. More abruptly): John! 

Joun (patiently, without looking 
up): Yes? . 

Rutu: Nothing—(looks at him help- 
lessly): That is—nothing. 

Joun (attempting to be cheerful): 
There’s nothing to worry about. Father 
can take care of himself, 

Ruts: But he’s been gone so long. 
And he has been getting worse. He 
hasn’t said Si ialed tt I know his leg 
has been giving him pain—(She breaks 





American Answer 





ONE ACT PLAY 








Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness Are 
Among the Truths We Have Always Held Self-evident 


By Perry Birnbaum 


off suddenly, seeing John’s face.) I'm 
sorry, John, I dont want to get you 
upset. 

Joun (firmly): It seems to me you're 
doing your best to get us both upset. 
Father's all right. 

Ruta (turning from the window): 
Why, why did we have to come back 
here? We were so happy in Holland. 
We didn’t have to go chevy all this, 
every time one “of us went into the 
street. And the people were so decent 
to us. 

Joun: Father had to come back here 
—you know that. It wasn’t that he want- 
ed to. It was a question of business. 
Getting our pope settled— (bitterly) 
whatever is left when the government 
is finished with it. 

Rutu: When -I think of what they 
have done to father, I could—I could— 
(clenching her fists), . 

Joun: That’s not going to do any of 
us any good. Come and help me pack 


instead, I can’t seem to get ev ing 
in. Funny the way you never can get 
everything in. 


Rutx (coming to help; with forced 
brightness): If-you got rid of some of 
that junk of yours, you'd get everything 
in. I don’t know what you want to 
take it for anyway. Once we're in Amer- 
ica, we're going to be much too busy 
to use any of it. 

' Joun (carrying on in the same tone): 
As a female, you haven't the faintest 
idea of what I'll need. I’ve thrown out 
ene that isn’t absolutely essen- 


Rut: And put it right back as soon 
as I was out of sight. 

Joun (changing the subject abrupt- 
ly): Will you get my socks from the 
table, please? I’m loaded down with 
these shirts. 

Rutu (thrusting the socks upon the 
table): It’s no use, John—I’m afraid— 
afraid—Father has been gone since day- 
break. 

Joun: Nobody knows him in this 
town. 

Rutu (hysterical): How can we be 
sure? I keep thinking of that time— 
that time at prayers—one moment we 
were sitting*there, calm, untroubled— 
the next moment, they were there, 
smashing everything, ripping and 
smashing for the sake of destroying, 
cutting our prayerbooks into bits, and 
throwing them into a bonfire—and then, 
when it was over, Father lay there 
white and still, with blood tricklin 
down his chin, and his leg crumpl 
under him— 

Joun: Ruth, you must be quiet or all 
of us will be—(She burst into a storm 
of weeping.) Life will be different for 
us now. There will be no more of this 
—destroying. (Ruth still weeps softly.) 
He was so excited when he went out 
this morning. He seemed to think the 
boat might be leaving today. 

Rutx (Her tears dried up by aston- 
ishment): Today! Surely not today. 

oHN: You almost sound as if you 
did not want to go. 

Rurn: It’s not that—but this is the 
land where we were born—no matter 













ONE ACT PLAY 


what they do to us, they can’t change 
that. 

Joun: I know. We were happy in 
Holland, -but even though the soldiers 
let us alone, even though we could go 
into the street without being afraid of 
the hoodlums in the crowd—it wasn’t 
home. But all this—this is a part of us, 
somehow, like the first lesscas we 
learned at school (with sudden deter- 
mination, fetching his coat) Tm going 
down to the dock. 

Ruta (Not knowing what to do): 
But if something did happen to him, 
and then you too— 

Joun (grimly): Ill be all right. 
(There is @ knock on the door.) There, 
he’s back now. Clean up your face— 
you don’t want him to see you've been 
crying. (He himself has been hastily 
removing his coat and thrusting it out 








of sight. The knock on the door is re- . 


peated, this time impatiently. John 
crosses to the door, turns the key in 
the lock, and swings it .) We were 
beginning—(his voice ceases Who 
are you and what do you want? 

Srrancer: Mighty suspicious, aren’t 
you? 

oHN: What do you want here? 

TRANGER: I'd be more friendly if I 
were you. 

Joun: Tell me what you're after or 
I'll shut the door. 

Srrancer: Not much you won't. 
Maybe I've a better right here than 
you have (producing a paper which he 
flashes at John) Take a look at this. 

Joun: Oh! (falling back) Come in. 

Ruts: What is it? 

Joun (trying to be jocular) It’s the 
army. 

Srrancer: A little more respect 
there. Not that you can expect better 
from the children of a traitor. 

Rutu: He's not a traitor. 

Srrancer (shrugging): Where is 
he? 

Joun: He’s—out. 

Srrancer: Helpful, aren’t you. Out 
where? What's in that trunk? 

Rutu: Clothes. 

STrancer: Just clothes? 

Rutu: Y-yes. 

STRANGER: Don’t you know? Unpack 
it and we'll make sure. (Ruth begins 
taking out the clothes, passing it across 
to him. He pokes at it, jabs it, and casts 
it aside.) 

Rutu: Please— 

STRANGER: Yes? 

Rut (with spirit): I have to wash 
and iron these clothes. I'll thank you to 
handle them more carefully. 

STRANGER (impatient): All right, all 
right. What's that? 

(Ruth stares fearfully from the 
Stranger to John.) : 

Joun: It’s a book—a book of plays. 

Srrancer: Plays, eh? Didn't think 
you had time for such frivolity. Pass it 


over (as they stand stolid, more vehe- 
mently) Pass it over, I say. 

Joun (quietly): Give it to him, Ruth. 
There’s nothing there we're ashamed of. 
(Ruth passes i# across.) 

Srrancer: Plays, eh? It's a diary. 
(He reads aloud from one gies.) “Nor 
does any man have the right to dictate 
the conscience of any other man as to 
word or deed or belief in God—” 
(slamming the book shut.) I thought 
so. (roughly) Come on, now, where’s 
your father? 

(The door opens and Father stands 
there. He is thin and , and looks 
exhausted. He leans ily upon a 
cane, and as he comes into the room, 


he limps heavily.) 





classroom activity. We give it to you 
here with the idea that, with its O. 
Henry twist and its complete timeliness, 
it could be even more effective as a stage 
production. 


Farner: I am here. 

Rutu (tearfully, rushing to him): 
Oh, Father—— 

Fatuer: You've been crying. Was it 
this man— 

Rutu (with a fearful glance at the 
stranger): Oh, no, but you were gone 
so long and I—(she breaks down) 

FATHER Hard her gently on the 
shoulder and limps into the room): 
What do you want? 

StranceR (holding up the diary): 
I think I’ve got what I want. This book 
—and now you. You're wanted for—er— 
a It has been reported to us 

at you are not entirely what you 
seem. 

Fatuer: I have never tried to hide 
what I believe. My religion is my own 
affair—— 

Srrancer: It’s the affair of your 
country. You will come with me. 

Fatuer: I should like to say good- 
bye’ to my children. (Ruth and John 
come close to him as if to protect him.) 

Joun: We won't let him take you. 

Fatuer (soothingly): It’s all right, 

ohn. 
‘ Srrancer: There's nod time for this 
nonsense. 


FATHER (drawing out a Pap and 

; ills to the Strang- 

oT ae ee ie oe 

Stranger hesitates) 1 cannot escape 

you. I am—(indicating his lame foot)— 
as you see. 






room): All right, 
I guess. I'll give you exactly fifteen 
minutes. And if you try any tricks, 
you'll have a lot to be sorry for. (He 
, slamming the door.) 
Ruta: We won't let him take you, 
we won't! 
Joun: There’s an empty room: next 


street 
In four minutes we'll be free—. 
Fatuer (gently): It's no good, John. 
If I did that, they'd think I had some- 
thing to hide. Don’t look so . 
I'm in no danger. I've done nothing 


haven't time, Go on with the ing 
me _— carefully, (He ree into 

pocket for a package.) In this packet 
there is money and letters for the Cap- 
tain—You know how to get to the 
John? (John nods.) You are sailing for 
America today! 

(Ruth drops the clothes she has been 
carrying, stares at him.) 

Joun: But you—what about you?_ 


Rutu: I won't go without you. 

Joun: i when youre in 
trouble. 

Fatuer: Go on with your ing, 
Ruth. (As she stands steadfast, ae 
up a pile of clothes and begins to place 
it in the trunk.) <i 

Joun: Father, it’s no use—we can’t 
leave you like this—— 


Rutu: With that man waiting for 
you downstairs—we can't go. 

Fatuer (quietly): If you must have 
the truth, it was decided today that— 
I was not to go. 

RutH (sinking. into @ chair): Not— 
to go! 

‘ Joun: But why, Father? Why? 

Fatuer: Not to go—right now. You 
see, it’s different for you—you're young 
and strong—but I’ve lived here too long 
now. I'm too set in my ways to start 
life over in a new country—— 

Jon (determined): We won't go! 
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HEN Countee Cullen’s English 

teacher gave the assignment to 

write onginal poems the thir- 
teen-year-old boy tossed off'a couple, 
handed them in, got a good mark, and 
forgot about the matter. It was not until 
a year later when he came upon one of 
them, To a Swimmer, actually in print in 
The Modern School magazine, that am- 
bition stirred him to serious writing. 
From then on, his school career—at De 
Witt Clinton High School, at New York 
University where he made Phi Beta 
ka and at Harvard—was studded 
with prizes. For two successive years, 
while he was in college, he won second 
prize and the third year won oe 
in the Witter Bynner undergraduate 
poetry contest open to all the colleges 
in - 
But even earlier than the English 
assignment that discovered him to him- 
self as a poet, there had been promise 
of his gift. When only a small child, he 
had amused himself writing popular 
songs. This was natural, he told the 
writer of this article at an. interview re- 
cently, since his mother, now dead, had 
been an accomplished singer. 

Countee Cullen was born in New 
York City in 1903, and has lived there 
most of his life: He makes his home 
with his father, who has been minister 
to the same congregation for thirty- 
seven years, the last fifteen of them in 
the old Salem M. E. Church on upper 
Seventh Avenue. It was in his study in 
the parsonage that the was found 
at the time of the interview, completely 
surrounded by books, pictures—and the 
homework pa of his own students, 
for his. “bread-and-butter job” is teach- 
ing French in one of the junior high 
schools in Harlem. 

Many of Cullen’s earlier poems ap- 
peared in Crisis, the official organ of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. But before he 
was twenty, The Bookman had pub- 
lished his To a Brown Boy. In 1924 
when he was assistant-editor of Oppor- 
tunity, A Journal of Negro Life, he read 
at a dinuer, the four Fines of Epitaph 
fora LadyI Know: — 

“She thinks that up in heaven 

Her class lies late and snores, 

While poor black cherubs rise at seven 

To db celestial chores.” 


They delighted Fred Allen, an editor of 
Harpers, and a year later, Cullen’s first 
book, Color, was brought out by that 
house. It enjoyed an unusual acclaim, 
even at that time of interest in the 
renaissance of Negro art. It still holds 
a quality of freshness, is rich in lyric 
beauty, sensitive and sincere. 

One looks in vain in it, however, for 
trace of racial idiom either of word or 
thought. By background, training and 
temperament, Cullen -is, as he admits 
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COUNTEE CULLEN 


himself, “a rank. conservative,” alien 
alike to the naivete of the Southern spir- 
ituals and the experimentalism of mod- 
ern swing rhythms.:His is the poetic tra- 
dition of Spenser, Keats, Housman, Mil- 
lay, to all of whomthe acknowledges his 
indebtedness. He isiemphatic in his wish 
that his poetry be: ju ed on its own 


COUNTEE CULLEN 


merits as poetry, that he be thought of 
only as a t, not a Negro t. 

But “No Negro can be hes of the 
problems of his race,” he says, and sq— 
after a second volume, Copper Sun, less 
significant than his first book—he turned 
to a theme that gave scope to his power 
and understanding. The Black Christ is 
essentially a religious poem, not a social 
tract, but it is steeped in love of his 
people, in delicate perception of the 
tides of beauty and irony, of passion and 
fear, that move them. It is his most sus- 
tained and moving work, free from the 
conventional figure and banal line that 
occasionally’ marred his earlier work. 
The volume, of which it is the title poem, 
was written in Paris where Cullen lived 
for two years on a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. 

Since then he has done a modern 
adaptation of the Greek, Medea, has 
continued to publish occasional lyrics, 
and is resisting both a novel and a short 
story that are shaping in his mind, for, 
as he confessed, he hates to write prose. 
“Most things I write,” he once said, 
“I do for sheer love of the music 
in them. A number of times I have said 
I wanted to be'a poet. Somehow or 





other, however, I find my poetry of 
itself treating of the Negro, of his joys 
and his sorrows—mostly of the latter— 
and of the heights and depths of emo- 
tion which I feel as a Negro.” The inter- 
viewer left him mulling over a review 
he was doing for The Christian Herald, 
of Gone With the Wind! 


Wisdom Cometh With the Years 


‘Now I am young and credulous, 
My heart-is quick to bleed 

At courage in the tremulous 
Slow sprouting of a seed. 


Now I am young and sensitive, 
Man’s lack ¢an stab me through; 

I own no stitch I would not give 
To him that asked me to. 


Now I am mad and a fool for love, 
My blood goes mad to see 

A brown girl pass me like a dove 
That flies melodiously. 


Let me be lavish of my tears, 
And dream that false is true; 
Though wisdom cometh with the years, 
The barren days come, too. 


From the Dark Tower 
We shall not always plant while others 


rea 

The pe increment of bursting fruit, 

Not always countenance, abject and 

; mute, 

That lesser men should hold their 
brothers cheap; 

Not everlastingly while others sleep 

Shall we beguile their limbs with mellow 
flute, 

Not always bend to some more subtle 
brute; 

We were not made eternally to weep. 


The night whose sable breast relieves 
the stark 

White stars is no less lovely, being dark; 

And there are buds that cannot bloom 

at all 

In light, but crumple, nae, and fall; 

So in the dark we hide the heart that 
bleeds, 

And wait, and tend our agonizing seeds. 


Countee Cullen’s two poems, “Wisdom Cometh 
with the Years,” from Color, and “From the 
Dark Tower,” from Copper Sun, are reprinted 
here by special permission of Harper and Brothers. 














OR Round Table material this 
Frvrcet we have gone back to last 

year’s Scholastic Awards in 
which the two essays from which we 
are using excerpts below both placed 
as prize-winners. “A Matter of Pig- 
ment” and “In a Minor Key” will give 
you an idea of how at least two of 
your contemporaries feel abqut race 
discrimination. 


A Matter of Pigment | 


When I was a little boy, I lived in 
Florida. The i days of my life 
were spent in the warm sun of that 
blessed land, and I can shut my eyes 
now, and suddenly it is Monday morn- 
ing again down South. The sky is an 
amazing, unbelievable blue, I can hear 
the Negro girl who comes to wash our 
clothes, singing. She presides over a 
huge black kettle in which all our white 
suits are boiling. The big kettle is under 
a Royal Palm, and the smoke from the 
bonfire under it curls lazily upward to- 
ward the trunk of the tree and wraps 
itself around it. I am five years old and 
my brother is “going on seven.” I lie 
. there in the warm sandy yard and open 
one eye so I can watch him tease a 
small chameleon he has on a string. 
I wish sadly that I had one, too, but 
I have already spent my quarter in de- 
vious ways. I regret the ice cream cones 
that have dripped down my throat. The 
Negro girl swirls the sheet around with 
a practiced hand, and hangs it in the 
sun. It gets hotter and hotter, but I 
like it. So does my big brother who has 
now put the chameleon in his pocket, 
and is blissfully doing what I am doing 
—exactly nothing. I didn’t know it then, 
but I was doing what I have longed 
to do since—exactly nothing. 

Now it is Wednesday morning, and 
the ironing is all put away. The Negro 
om rides in the car with us to the 

ch, where the colored people are 
allowed to bathe. With five year old 
stubbornness I demand that Lula Belle 
0 swimming with us. My mother tact- 
lly explains that Lula Belle will have 
a much nicer time with her own peo- 
ple. The look that passes between the 
two women has me completely baffled. 
Now it is Saturday and we go to the 
“sa beautiful out-door markets to get 

e supplies for the week. Lula Belle 
holds us by the hand while Mother 
does the shopping. Great mounds of 
oranges, beautiful vegetables. Suddenly 








I look down, and I realize that Lula 
Belle’s hand is black and mine is white. 
I rub it gently and say, “Will that come 
off?” She looked at me and said, “No, 
never.” 

Now it is Sunday night and Lula 
Belle is hurrying to get the dishes done 
in time for church. Directly behind ys 
is Third St. Third St. is the dividing 
line. If one is a little white boy, one 
never passes over Third St. on the 
way home from peer ton The 
breezes don’t know any dividing line, 
so they carry across, the beautiful 
voices of thé colored choir, “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot,” “Way Down in 
Egypt Land,” “The Walls Come Tumb- 
lin’ Down.” I like it. I ask my mother 
why she can’t sing like that? She replies 
“that she hasn't suffered enough.” 
Whatever she means by that. 

Several years go by. I am nine now, 
“going on ten.” I wake up in the ni 
and out the window in a bi 


of the vegetables. I get up next morn- 
ing and brush my teeth, very, very 
hard. The woes and the-troubles of the 
world are upon me. Now I know what 
Mother meant when she said, “Lula 
Belle will have a much nicer time with 
her own people.” 

Philip Wynne Stevens, 17 

Salem (Ohio) High School 

H. C. Lehman, Teacher 


In a Minor Key 


I was in the third grade when @ 
crowd of boys in my class followed me 
after the Christmas program, in which 
I had had no part. They threw snow- 
balls at me and shouted, “Joan is a 
Joo-oo.” But on the way home I 
wondered if I really was proud. I 
wondered whether I didn’t really care 
because I didn’t have a Christmas tree, 
and whether or not I should feel badly 
if Santa Claus passed me up. From that 
day on, my nationality stood as an un- 
surmountable barrier between me and 
my little Christian friends. 

It was the year that I could not 
resist the boy with the button nose, 
and brought one of his shining wreaths 


with -his cigar and evening paper, 
found it. penis 

“This yours, Joan 

I could i come If I spoke, I 
should have burst into tears. My father 
looked at my mother, then he said, 
“Why don’t you hang it in the window, 
dear.” . 


tree and I have exchanged pits with 
my Catholic and Protestant friends. I 


civilization? We are naturally a peace- 
loving racé, yet in war time no men 
have been prouder to lay down their 
lives for their ro peg country than 
ewish soldiers. And in peace time we 

ve made our contribution to the arts, 


into 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVEN- 

TOR. Michael Pupin. 

This book won the Pulitzer Prize for 
biography in the year of its publication: 
it was also, and continues tobe, a best- 
seller. I mention these facts, not as a 
reason why you should read it, but 
proof that this foreign-born American 
succeeded in pleasing both critics and 
public with his story of struggle and 
glorious achievement. 

If I had never read the book I would 
know that Professor Pupin of Columbia 
was Serbian-born, for the house where 
I lived all through the Great War was 
a receiving station for young Serbs sent 
to the United States for college train- 
ing, and in this work the great scientist 
took an active and sympathetic 
He was tall and dark, with flashing 
eyes and what ore calls “presence”; 
you felt, when you saw him, that there 
was power back of him. 

Here you read of his interest in the 
story .of Franklin’s experiments with 
the key, and of the way the other Serb- 
ian shepherd boys, to learn of the ap- 
roach of cattle thieves, thrust their 
Enea into the hard ground and picked 
up vibrations that way, a principle he 
was to use in later inventions. You 
read of his constant ae “What 
is light?” and in time (after he had come 
to America, driven mules in Delaware 
and coached backward pupils in New 
York) of his appointment as professor 
of electro-mechanics at Columbia. That 








MY ANTONIA. Willa Cather. 

An earlier novel of Miss Cather’s, 
I like it almost the best of anything she 
has written, because it shows—without 
apparently making a special effort to 
do so—one contribution of “foreigners” 
to the life and culture of the Middle 
West. 

It is a favorite way of Miss Cather’s 
to show you a character through the 
eyes of someone else in the story: thus 
in this one the Bohemian girl Antonia 
appears to you as she is remembered 
by a native-born Nebraska boy who 
grew up with her, but in a different 
social circle. The Czech girl had a 
hard life; everybody seemed to exploit 
her good heart, her ever-willing work, 
her kindness and sympathy. The boys 
didn’t think much of the immigrant 
girls. Though they liked to dance with 
them, and their sisters thought even less. 
But there is something rich and beauti- 
ful about Antonia, something that comes 
to you through the- memory of the 
grown-up Jim; you see why he re- 
members her with such emotion, such 
gratitude. You also see some other im- 
migrant girls, one of whom becomes a 
su business woman. But it is 
Antonia you remember, even though 
you leave her at last married to a poor 
farmer and rich as mother of a 
large family of healthy children. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 


An English Quiz 


1. Estuary is a noun meaning: (a) an 
arm of the sea; (b) an arm of the law; (c)- 
an expert who calculates insurance risks 
and premiums. 

2. When President-elect Lincoln spoke 
the words “Perhaps we have come to the 
dreadful day of awakening, and the dream 
is ended,” he meant the: dream of (a) 
keeping the Union intact; (b) moving the 
capital from Washington to New York; (c) 


finding freedom in the brotherhood of life. 
3. Match the author and his work in the 
following lists: 
a. Countee Cullen ...From Immigrant 
to Inventor 
b. Willa Cather ..American “An- 
swer 


c. Robert Sherwood ...My Antonia 

d. Michael Pupin ...Copper Sun 

e. Perry Birnbaum ...Abe Lincoln in 

Illinois 

4, When Mr. Murphy sent the neigh- 
bors out to find Willy (in Mr. Liepmann’s 
“Thank you, America”), they all entered 
into the spirit of the thing because of their: 





(a) resentment against the newcomers; 
(b) willingness to help the newcomers; (c) 
longing for some excitement in their dull 
lives. 

5. In the play, American Answer, the 
authorities are trying to detain Father be- 
cause his diary contains proof that: (a) 
he belongs to a band of people who wish 
to worship as they please; (b) he belongs 
to a group of enemy aliens; (c) he had 
smuggled his children in without passports. 

6. If you were to pick out the ideal 
America from a group of 12 American citi- 
zens, your best chance of succeeding would 
be to examine each man’s: (a) teeth; (b) 
family; (c) bank account; (d) attitude to- 
ward the eleven other men. 

7. Are the following true or false: 
(a) Edna Ferber has appealed to Ameri- 
can high school students to stop reading 
all Italian, Germnan and Russian books. 
(b) The play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, won 
the Pulitzer Prize last year. (c) Countee 
Cullen’s first book was published in 1939.. 
(d) Tolerance means the quality of “allow- 
ing to be, without hindrance.” 


Mrs. Malaprop again, bless her heart! 
See what you can do to help her out on 
the following sentences: 

1. I find insulation of country life 
most depressing in the winter. 

2. According to my commutation, you 
should receive thirty dollars in back wages. 

8. The cabins were completely dimin- 
ished by the storm. 

4. The young reporter approached the 
task of interviewing the governor with 

tion. ; 

5. Bob inherited five thousand dollars 
from his father but used up his parsimony 
in reckless spending. 

6. Mr. Fredricks is an estuary for a 
large insurance company. 

7.. There was a Eriet sensation of hos- 
tilities on Christmas Eve. 

8. My offer of a job is predicted on my 
belief in the boy’s honesty. 

9. The interment of the ship’s crew was 
ordered after the Graf Spee was scuttled. 

10. This book is on the prescribed list 
and is obtainable only by government per- 
mit. 





Some Things to Read 
on Race Problems 
Novels and Dramas 


Adamic, Louis. Grandsons, New York: Harper, 1935. 

Boies et The Emigrants. New York: Century, 

Cather, Willa. O Pioneers! Boston: Houghton, 1913. 

. Mary Ellen. Mery Christmas. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1926. 

Connolly, c C. The Green Pastures. New York: 
Farrar, 1929. : 

Cowan, Sada. Auf Wiederseben. Scholastic (October 
8, 1938), p. 17-E. 

Cullen, Countee. One Way to Heaven. New York: 
Harper, 1932. ; 

Ferber, Edna. Ameircan Beauty. New York: Double- 
day, 1931. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Seasoned Timber. New 
bong Harcourt, 1939. Scholastic (May 13-20, 

) 

Green, Paul. Lonesome Road. (six plays) New York: 
McBride, 1926. 

eet 3 DuBose. Porgy. New York: Doubleday, 

Hughes, ‘leagues. Not Without Laughter. New 

ork: Knopf, 1931. 

Hughes, Rupert. On the Road to Yorktown. New 
York: National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, 300 Fourth Avenue. 

Janusch, Mildred June. Haym Solomon ( first prize 
radio play in 1930 Scholastic Awards). Mimeo- 
pe copies may be obtained by writing 

uncil inst Intolerance in America, Lincoln 
Building, New York City. , 

Let Freedom Ring. Bulletin 1937, No. 32. Wash- 
ington, D, C.: United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. 60 cents. ( Contains 
13 radio scripts, many suitable for assemblies 
on tolerance, Soecee the script entitled, ‘‘Right 
of Racial Equality.’’) 


Lindsay, Donald. Truce. (Radio Play) Scholastic 
(November 7, 1936), p. 16. 
O'N . All God's Chillun Got Wings in 


eill, 

Plays, Vol. 3. New York: Liveright, 1925. 

Rolvaag, O. E. Giants in the Earth. New York: 
Harpers, 1927. 

Ross, Leonard. The Education of Hyman Kaplan. 
New York: Harcourt, 1937. 

Suckow, Ruth. Core. New York: Knopf, 1929. 

ao. Country People. New York: Knopf, 


Short Stories 


Halper, Albert. “‘Prelude,” Scholastic (February 18, 
1338” p. 27. Also, Harpers Magazine, August, 


Saroyan, William. “Karl and Josef,’’ Scholastic 
October 15, 1938), p. 17-E. 
Weidman, J 


lerome. ‘I Thought About This -Girl,” 
Scholastic (November 20, 1939 


. P. 27. 








American Answer 
(Concluded from page 24) 
live with you. But now you'll be better 


off without me. 

Joun (like one lost): What will we 
do without you? 

Fatuer (at the window): He's at 
the front door—as if he were nailed 
down there. You'll have to go through 
that window next door, John. 

Joun: We're not going. 

Farner: You're going—and Ill tell 
you why. Last year, when your mother 
died, her last words were of you two— 
of the new hope, the new life, the new 
freedom you might find somewhere. 
(He fetches Ruth’s coat.) I want you to 
have that freedom she did not know— 
just as she wanted it. (He begins to 
help Ruth on with her coat.) Get ta 
coat, John. (He kisses Ruth.) God bless 
you both. 

(Ruth is crying softly.) 

Joun: Father — (turning away) —I 
can’t say anything. 

Fatuer: I know the things you 
would like to say. We don’t have to 
speak them out loud. And I don't have 
to tell you what you must do from now 
on, no lectures on how to behave. I 
know I can trust you both. (With an 
arm around each) Goodbye. 

Joun and Ruts: Goodbye. (They go 
out slowly. Ruth stands for a moment 
in the doorway, looking back at him, 
and then she hurries away.) 

FaTtHeER (whispering): Goodbye, my 
children. (He sinks into a chair, and 
sits with his head in his hands until the 
door bangs open and the Stranger 


comes in.) It’s you. 





Srrancer: Who'd expect—the 
Prince. of Wales? 8 
Fartuer: It was nice of you to let me 


say goodbye. 
STRANGER ( ): I got my job to 
do like everybody , but I’m human. 


Say, where are the kids now? 

FatHer: I sent them upstairs to a 
neighbor’s. I didn’t want them to see 
me—taken away. 

STRANGER (awkwardly): I know 
how you feel. I get a couple of kids too. 

Fatuer: You've been generous. I 
wonder if you'd do me one more fa- 
vor—— 

Srrancer: If you don’t ask too 
1 uch—— 4 

Fatuer: I'd like to make one last 
entry in my diary—to finish up the job, 
so to speak—— 

STRANGER os page. his head): 
That’s a funny thing to ask—well, seein 
there’s no fireplace in the room, an 
you can’t eat it—I don’t know why not. 

(He hands it over.) 

FatuHer: How time passes. It seems 
as if it was only yesterday that Ruth 
was born, and today is September 6th, 
1620, and she is x sh grown—(sighs 
and begins to write) September 6th, in 
the -year of Our Lord, 1620. On this 
day, the Mayflower sails from Plymouth 
to the New World— 

CURTAIN 


Key to “Do You Remember?” 


1.-(a) 2. (ce). 3. Cullen—Co Sun; 
Cather——My Antonia; Sh — Abe 
Lincoln in Illineis; Pupin—From Immi- 
grant to Inventor; Birnbaum—Americen 
Answer. 4. (b). 5. (a). 6. (d). 7. (a) 
false; (b) true; (c) false; (d) true. 


ne 


I am the person who was bot to live 
in a skin with a different color from 
yours. I could not choose my parents, 


nor 

Thus, the color pigments embedded 
by the unchangeable hand of nature in 
your skin are perchance white, while 
mine are black, or brown, or ” 

But, underneath I am just you. 

My muscles ripple in the same waves 
of power and thrill to the same throb 
of joyous action. 

My mind is as good as yours, 

I reach out, just as you do, in aspira- 
tom the soul. ed 

I love and hate, , 
rejoice and suffer, ‘ee ink — 

When my children lose heir fair 
chance at life and become aware of the 
bitter road of prejudices they must 
tread, then I know what my color has 
cost. . 
I offer you my hand in rebuilding an 
unjust world that you and I can make 
more Christian than we have found it. 

I am the Person in a Different Skin. 

PERCY R. HAYWARD 


Reprinted from The Epworth Herald, 
mission of the editor and the author. pablo 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 














LITERARY LEADS 


ABE LINCOLN 


In the 60 pages of notes and comment 
and general background material which 
Robert Sherwood has added to Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, as published in book form by 
Scribner’s, we found a paragraph explain- 
ing that Lincoln’s farewell speech given 
from the train platform, (see p.ge 18) is 
“a blend of several of Lincoln’s utterances, 
starting with the moving words he actually 
delivered to his neighbors on this occasion. 
The lines about the sentiment in the Declar- 
ation of Independence were from his speech 
in sw Semis Hall, Philadelphia, on 
Washington’s Birthday, eleven days later. 
The mystic lines about the Eastern mon- 
arch and his wise men were from the 
address given to farmers in Milwaukee a 
year and a half previously.” 


EASY READING 

Macmillan’s Peoples Library deserves 
more attention than we had room to give 
it in mentioning that Paul Sears’ Wha Are 
These Americans belongs to that worth- 
while series. This group of books (twelve 
have been issued to date) were written in 





answer to the demand from readers who 
want to know “the important facts and ideas 
of many subjects we haven't time to master 
completely.” The books are written by ex- 
— who realize the importance of intro- 

ucing their subjects in simple and good 
everyday English. 


CHILDREN IN VERMONT 

Dorothy Canfield’s piece “New Amer- 
icans in Vermont” (Feb. Readers Digest) 
makes fine supplementary reading for this 
special “Americans All” issue. it the 
author describes an experiment tried out 
very successfully last summer by Vermont- 
ers anxious to do something practical for 
the children of refugees recently arrived 
in America. 


NEGRO SINGERS 

Realizing the importance of Negro con- 
tributions to American arts, an association 
of Southern — has t out two 
booklets especially for use in ls. Songs 
of the South contains words and flay ok 
17 Negro spirituals—old favorites like 
“Swing Low,” “Little David,” “Git on 
Board, Little Children.” It also includes 


8. diminished “ € 

4. depredation “  “ trepidation 

5. parsimony * £ patrimony 

6. estuary «wm BCtuary 

7. sensation cessation 

8. i “ _™ predicated 

9. interment “ ™ internment 

10. prescribed “ proscribed 
—————— — 

an interesting tion of the spir- 


interpreta’ 
ituals—their origin, dev t and 
gin, development and sig- 


S ers ws the Down (a brief suthology 
ot Tetons Mets ) includes bio- 


aphical sketches and representative 
p< our ow ing N These 
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FEBRUARY 12, 1940 Page 29 


Tes is the story of four men— 


a schoolteacher who hadn't seen * 


a classroom in five years; a lady's 
tailor who was never entrusted with 
a more complicated task than ironing 
skirts and sewing buttons; a former 
brain specialist who was mentioned 
for the Nobel Prize for Medicine six 
years ago, but whose hands are shak- 
ing now; and myself. We were four 
refugees from a Nazi concentration 
camp, and our story is what hap- 
pened to us during our first few days 
in New York. 

Actually, when my three friends 
arrived, I had already been living on 
the Lower East Side of New York 
for a couple of months, in a house 
which, like the others in the neigh- 
borhood, was inhabited by Italians, 
Irish, Russians, Mexicans, Jews, 
Scots. The Elevated ran through our 
street, and every few minutes, day 


ee f 
Mr. Murphy was ending his speech: 
“You all remember how you felt when 
you arrived in this country, heartbroken 
and deserted. Now we are Americans. 
Let’s show them America is different!” 
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“Thank You, America!” 


The True Story of Four Men Who Found 
Refuge from the Shadow of the Swastika 


By Heinz Liepmann 


and night, when a train passed, our 
house began to tremble and to shake 
from cellar to roof, and the old win- 
dows rattled in their frames. 

Frankly, I was afraid of my land- 
lord, a circular bit of an Irishman, 
with worried, hard eyes and a bark- 
ing voice, named Mr. Patrick M. 
Murphy. Though he was shorter than 
I, I used to feel very small indeed 
when he asked me, with a sort of 
sarcastic politeness, his little eyes 
staring suspiciously up at me, when 
he might expect my check for the 
rent. I knew that any reassuring an- 
swer I might give him would be a lie. 
I knew that he knew it, too. I 
cculdn’t even move out of the room, 
because I was three weeks behind in 
my rent. 

It was a cold and sunny winter 
afternoon when the boat arrived. I 
walked around the boat deck search- 
ing for my friends. I was nervous, 
and .I had some reason to be. I had 
been “only” four and a half months 
in Wittmoor, the concentration camp 
on the River Elbe near Hamburg, 
but, when I came out, people who 
had known me well hardly recog- 
nized me. My three friends, how- 
ever, had been there for almost four 
years. ... 

A young lady. approached us, in- 
troducing herself as Miss Silver, from 
the Refugee Committee. She began 
to arrange things efficiently. She in- 
troduced the three newcomers to the 
immigration officer, a stout fellow 
with a red face and wide nostrils. | 

The officer opened his collar, 
glanced at the men before him, and 
barked, “Don’t look so frightened, 
you guys. I won't bite you. If you are 
decent fellows, this old country is 
glad to have you here.” 

It took us a long time to walk 
down to the Lower East Side. It was 
during the rush hour and we had to 
fight our way against the crowds hur- 
rying home from the skyscrapers and 
office buildings in lower Manhattan. 
With the darkness, my nervousness 

ew. I became silent. There I was 
with three friends who trusted me, 


thinking that I was leading them to 
a nice, comfortable home. Poor fel- 
lows! They didn’t know what they 
were in for. 

Did I know, myself? Mr. Murphy 
was unaccountable. Walter was 
coughing badly. Where would he 
and the others spend the night if 
Mr. Murphy should throw us out? 
Oh, I must have been crazy to take - 
them with me. “Let's count how 
much money we have, boys,” I said, 
with false lightheartedness, ... We 
had three dollars and a few odd 
cents. 3 

“Two more blocks and we will be 
home,” I stammered. “There is some- 
thing I should tell you”—and I told 
what I knew of Patrick M. Murphy, 
my landlord. 

He had quite a story, this fat little 
Irishman, with his worried, hard 
eyes and the barking voice. He had 
worked his way up from an elevator 
boy to floor superintendent of a large 
uptown department store. His wife 
died after she had borne him thirteen 
children, and he had decidéd to 
bring up his kids without any female 
help. Every day, as soon as he re- 
turned from work, he exchanged his 
black coat and striped trousers for 
some old pants and a big, blue 
apron; and started cooking, sewing, 
washing, ironing, and doing the in- 
numerable tasks that thirteen young- 
sters make inescapable. He was a 
remarkable man, my landlord. I tell 
you so much about him because he 
was destined to play an important 
role in our lives. 

Arriving at the house, Franz and 
Willy stayed outside, and Walter 
and I went upstairs. Mr. Murphy 
was standing in a thick fog in his 
kitchen. His sleeves rolled up, he 
was scrubbing his boys’ laundry, and 
damp steam filled the whole room. 
After introducing Walter, I told Mr. 
Murphy how we knew each other, 
and that he had been released only 
ten days earlier. Mr. Murphy dried 
his hands on his apron and looked 
severely at us. 

“I hope you are aware, Mr. D.,,” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17—-28 (English Section) are omitted. 

















SHORT STORY 


he began at last, “that Dr. Liepmann 
has neglected to pay me his last 
three weeks’ rent. It comes to eigh- 
teen bucks and seventeen cents, in- 
cluding his laundry. But I am a sort 
of gambler, though my sad experi- 
ences should have taught me better, 
and I'll let you both stay—let’s say 
until Wednesday or Thursday. If I 
don’t get the three -weeks’ rent v4 
then, of course, I'll throw you bo 
out.” He cleared his throat and add- 
ed, “I think I have an old couch in 
the cellar which I could let you 
have. I'll charge you seven dollars a 
week for the two of you, and I 
hope——” 

He and I carried the couch up to 
my room, and then he left us alone. 
We closed the door behind him and 
waved from the window for Willy 
and Franz to come up. 

Franz insisted that Walter go to 
bed at. once. Willy built two more 
beds on the floor from mattresses, 
coats, pillows, and old newspapers. 
Franz and I went out and bought 
some bread, some bologna and milk 
for a dollar, enough to last us 
through the next day. For another 
dollar we bought some medicine for 
Walter. That left us just one dollar 
and thirteen cents. 

Shortly after ten we went to sleep 
—Walter in the bed, Franz on the 
couch, and Willy and I on the floor. 
Although I had grown accustomed 
to the Elevated trains, I couldn't 
sleep, and I noticed that my friends 
weren't sleeping, either. Suddenly I 
heard Franz move around and say 
in a low, bitter voice, “This, then, 
is America.” 

Silence. Nobody answered, though 
I knew that they were all awake. I 
heard a clock chime far away. And 
then it was Willy who opened his 
mouth and murmured in the same 
low voice, “Yes, now we are in 
America.-Do you remember what 
we thought of America that morning 
when the American ship passed the 
camp?” 

Yes, I remembered. A _ curious 
feeling crept over me. Space and 
time passed before my eyes like a 
dark landscape at night seen from a 
speeding train. Suddenly I was 
again in Wittmoor, our concentra- 
tion camp. 

The camp, consisting of fifty bar- 
racks, was situated on.a kind of is- 
land near the River Elbe. I looked 
from my corner berth through the 











HEINZ LIEPMANN 


Dr. Heinz Liepmann, formerly of 
Germany, was the author of half a 
dozen books when, in September, 1933, 
he was arrested and sent to a Nazi con- 
centration camp at Wittmoor on the 
River Elbe. One reason, he says; was 
that he was “an international author— 
that means that my books were trans- 
lated into foreign languages and well 
received in other countries. It is enough 
to put you under suspicion. More seri- 
ous, though, was my connection with the 
underground movement. Don’t misun- 
derstand me. I zm not a Communist, hut 
I believe that writers have a more im- 
portant obligation to the world than te 
string words together. In a crisis they 
should be willing te act instead of to 
write.” 

Four and a half months after his im- 
prisonment, Dr. Liepmann escaped. Af- 
ter swimming the Elbe for two and a 
half hours he was picked up by a Bel- 
gian steamer, taken to Antwerp. The 
next fourteen months were spent in a 
hospital in Paris and then he went on a 
lecture tour covering the United States, 
England and France. He has been in this 
country since 1937. 

One of Dr. Liepmann’s books, Nights 
of an Old Child (translated from the 
German and published in this country 
by Lippincott in 1937), is a novel— 
presumably hical — which 
tells the story of a youth who was a 
child approaching adolescence during 
the last World War. 











barred window over the river, and I 
saw a ship passing down the river 
from Hanson toward the sea. Willy 
went on his bare feet to the window, 
“It is an American ship,” he whis- 
pered. Then we all recognized the 
American flag. The ship vanished 
into the mist of the dawn. And we 
thought: There is this ship sailing 
to America. In America people live 





with their 

ae music—and we thirty-five 
men, men like them, we are humili- 
ated and beaten, we are tortured and 
murdered, They go on living their 
lives, they laugh and love and live, 
and there is this ship now sailing to 
America. And it leaves us behind. . . 

Walter started coughing so badly 
that Franz switched the light on and 
gave him some medicine. Willy 
watched Franz for a while and then 
he said bitterly, “Remember the im- 

tion officer on the boat? ‘If we 
were decent fellows,’ he said, ‘they 
would be to have us here in 
America.’ Funny, wasn’t he? Only he 
didn’t know it. Just because we were 
decent we got into this mess. Be- 
cause we couldn't change our opin- 
ions like a shirt they sent us. to the 
camp. And do you think people are 
different here in America? All people 
are alike, back in our country and 
over here.” 

Now, I had been living in New 
York for three months, and I had 

rather fond of it. But as I 

that it was useless to discuss 
the point with these embittered men, 
I thought for a moment, and then 
said, “Listen; we can't sleep anyway. 
Let's go and take a walk. Let's try to 
be fair and have a look at this New 
York.” 

After ‘some discussion we got up 
and dressed. All except Walter, who, 
ot course, had to tay in bed. “I have 

ven g to be fair,” he said. 
s poh eh ip streets were quiet and 
empty, and a sharp wind sent dis- 


carded  newspa' flying.~ We 
walked.tep to Fisth-Adomae and then 
on to Radio City. “Look at that,” 
Franz began sarcastically. “Stone, 
— but stone—"—. 


Franz and Willy that New Yorkers 
like to talk a bit ig 2 of 
Times 

thousands of _ movin , enbling 
jumping lights of mae 

rushing crowds and the rit 0" 
automobiles, mask cheap amuse- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Art of Living Together 


An Editorial 


HE American people are the greatest patch- 
work quilt in the world’s history. Try to 
think of any nation on the face of the. earth 
which is not represented in our polyglot popula- 
tion. You can’t do it. Though New England and 
Virginia were largely settled by English people, 
and their descendants have, in the main, set the 
tone of our culture and political life, there were 
Dutch, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Scots, Irish, 
Welsh, French, Finns, Germans, Jews, Spanish, 
Swiss, and Negroes, even among the original 
thirteen colonies. Give us a little time, and well 
' find you a colony of Siamese or Afghans. 

A Portuguese composed our patriotic marches. 
A Negro accompanied Peary to the North Pole. 
An Irishman was the first commodore of our 
Navy. &-Swedish girl is our most glamorous film 
star. A Jew helped Washington finance the Revo- 
lution, A Japanese showed us how to conquer 
yellow fever. A Spanish priest brought oranges 
and grapes to California. A Swiss built the George 
Washington Bridge. A German won our freedom 
of the press. A Hungarian was our cleverest ma- 
gician. A Dane runs our biggest motor corpora- 
tion. And so it goes. 

None of us is more than ten generations away 
from being an immigrant himself, even if his an- 
cestors came over in the “steerage” of the May- 
flower! Wouldh’t you think that we Americans 
would look with interest and friendship at our 

neighbors of other backgrounds and groups? 
They're all people who have joys and sorrows, 
problems and needs like our own. Perhaps they 
could even teach us something. 

This is the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, who 
probably represents to more people, around the 
whole world, the highest ideal of humanitarian 
statesmanship, brotherhood, and democracy, than 
any other man. What would Lincoln think of the 


prejudices and hatreds and divisive emotions we 
find so rife today? How would he feel when a 
theatre in the nation’s capital displaying the new 
film, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” refuses to admit 
people of the race he freed? We could not think 
of a better occasion than Lincoln’s Birthday for 
this special number on “Americans All.” 

America stands almost alone, today as the last 
stronchold of freedom untouched by war or the 
tensions of such congested continents as Eurone 
and Asia. We are luckier than we know. But if 
we wish to keen our serenity undisturbed, we 
must learn to live and let Jive, and give each 
other room for our minor differences. 

Long ago in an oriental country, a great Mogul 
stepped on a sharp thorn in his garden. In a 
paroxysm of fury he summoned his viziers and 
commanded: “Cover the entire earth with leath- 
er, so that I shall step on no more thorns!” Not 
daring to dispute the dictator, the miserable 
courtiers bowed themselves backward and took 
coynsel] among themselves. Then one vizier, 
bolder than the rest. proposed an amendment to 
the Mogul: “Your Majesty, fust cover your feet 
with leather, and wherever you go, you will be 
walking on leather.” The Mogul thought it not a 
bad idea, and commanded ft to be carried out. 
And so the first pair of shoes was made. 

Commenting on this parable, Dr. William Al- 


fred Eddy, President of Hobart College, has said: 


“The totalitarian magicians demand that the earth 
be covered with their culture. They command that 
their system be nailed down everywhere, stamping 
out every acre that is alien and every race or idea 
that is uncongenial. But we do not need to destroy 
racial and political minorities before the truth can 
prevail. We need only to cover ourselves from head 
to foot with tolerance. reverence. and charity. And 
then, wherever we walk, we shall find ourselves stand- 
ing on holy ground.” 
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To Be Or Not To Be 
Dear Dr. Lawton: ite probebl 

I am now at the age of fifteen; 
within fifteen more = I will be saeesdill 
and will be starting a home of my own. 
The question in my mind is what kind of 
a world will we be living in then? How 
can I prepare myself for this later life? 
For better or for worse, for a rich life or a 
poor life? I do not know which. 

Will my own family be confronted with 
the problems of unemployment and inse- 
curity or will I have to face the tragedies 
of war or will my children? If in those 
fifteen years, I do- not have to face war, 
surely my children will, because there has 
been a war in every generation in the past. 
Will I want to bring children into the 
world to be killed by war! This very 
thought has upset my whole sense of values. 
What is one to do? 

Emma L. H. 
Dear Emma: 

Man has always faced the problem 
of being happy in a world that con- 
stantly threatens the sources of his 
happiness. We moderns seem to think 
that life is less certain today than ever 
before. But when has it been more 
secure? Primitive man had to face 
disease, famine, destruction by animals 
and enemies. Two thousand years ago, 
the normal life expectancy of a new- 
born child was 30 years or less; today 
it is 60 years or more. On the basis of 
the chance to survive we would appear 
to be better off. 

“But,” you might counter, “what's 
the use of knowing we can live longer 
than we used to, if we are going to be 
unemployed a good part of that long 
life; what’s the use of being saved from 
natural forces only to be destroyed by 
human ones, such as war?” 

True enough. There has been little 
change except in the type of danger 





PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


and i ity. But remember it took’ us 
a safle youl to conquer the hostile 
forces of nature.-Now we are realizing 
that it is worth little to overeome nature 
with science, if we only turn around 
and employ this science to destroy our- 
selves. The trouble, of course, is not 
with science, but with its users. Our 
next great task is to understand the 
human mind and social-economic prob- 
lems as well as we do the physical 
world. 

You don’t like the kind of world in 
which you live. But it doesn’t have to 
be that kind of world if you and 
enough other people want it different. 
Let us assume you are sure that cer- 
tain forces threaten your happiness and 
that of your children-to-be. Then, in- 
stead of running away, your first job 
is to prepare yourself for fighting these 
forces in the most intelligent and effec- 
tive way you can later on. Make every 
possible use of your educational career 


to help you in this preparation. Your 
second job will be to enlist the aid of 
others, including your own children 


in the same fight, instead of refusing 
to have them—which is only another 
form of running away. Perhaps you are 
not a fighter, or afraid of being un- 
as with some people, or would 
rather get as much as you can from 
the world as it stands and let others 
do the worrying and changing. In that 
case, you can help from oe oo 


But, after all, people do not make 


friends, fall in love, get. married, bear 
children, as the result of having worked 
out with book-keeping precision all the 
advantages and disadvantages of every 
move. We participate in each experi- 
ence of life as we come to it because 
at the time that seems the most natural 





When has life ever been more secure? 














thing to do. Young people often insist 
they will remain single, and give all 
quoi ok Gey aneoene few, ils Coollian ; 
At heart, however, they are bewildered 
by the idea of being married and a 
parent someday, and also a little afraid 
they will not prove equal to the new 
roles. But they meet a suitable mem- 
ber of the ite sex and in due time 
they are not only willing to take a 
chanos ok uieleeiie cok aoshathclel 
but raise a most awful fuss if anything 
interferes with their . If we are 
normal, the drives within 
us overcome ah cheticles, either of our 
own or others’ making. Whoever re- 
fuses to have a child today because of: 
the kind of world it must face, should 
remember that this might have been 
said with as much or more justice at 
any other time in human history. 
Most. of us take the problems of life 
in our stride; some meet each new 


adjustment with fear and misgiving; 
some get across the early bet 
are ed by later ones. Even in a 
world without t, war or 
intolerance, there still would exist dif- 
ficulties between and children, 
disappointment in ip and love, 


spiritual and intellectual defeat, sick- 
pen gna Pini osabarangi seas 
people who felt inadequate, who went 
about acting as if someone had taken 
away their candy. Haven't you ever met 
a person who was most unhappy thou: 
he had all the world’s gifts and goods? 
Confidence in one’s ability to conquer 
life’s problems, trust in the future, 
willingness to struggle until the last— 
all of this is something which a person 
has in spite of the world in which he 
lives. ‘ 

Always human beings have suffered 
and objected to suffering; have known 
joy and wanted still more. When it 
comes to counting up the gains and 
losses in life, one group, a dauntless 
crew, has deemed it ager “plus.” An- 
other group, made pessimists, 
cynics and ates ag. Price indi- 
viduals, re voted it nearly ai Mage 
But most us, bein optimistic isti - 
ists, break even: “pluses” and “minuses” 
balance each other. We feel “’tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all,” better to have mar- 
ried and had children than remained 
single or childless; better to have lived 
than never to have been born. — 

GEORGE LAWTON 





















WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


Expert Guidance to Help You Think Clearly 
and Detect Propaganda in Any Form 


AFRAID OF WHAT? 
Le alone in the dark, a little 


child hears a mouse run across the 

floor; he jumps with fright. He 
hears @ footstep downstairs and pulls 
the covers over his head. The wind 
rattles a loose shutter: he cries because 
he thinks it’s a ghost. He peeks out 
from the covers and sees in the corner 
of the room a fantastic shape: he writhes 
with terror—although it is only the bed- 
spread draped over a chair. 

Like the child who is afraid because 
he can’t see the things that cause the 
noises and make the Suieiae shapes in 
the dark, millions of people today are 
freightened by every sound and by 
every sharp noise. 

When a radio commentator or an ex- 
cited editorial writer tells them the 
Communists, or the fascists, are going 
to take over the country, they fear their 
freedoms anc their savings will be swept 
away; ev time a soapbox orator 
shouts, “Merchants of Death,” they feel 
sure they will be swest into war. Whis- 
pers of “it’s the Jews® or “the Negroes” 
or “the Unions” or “the Catholics” or 
“un-American” prey upon their uncer- 
tainties ‘and unacknowledged fears. 

A year ago Orson Welles broadcast 
an imaginary invasion from Mars. Peo- 
ple all over the United States, like the 
child who hears the shutter bang, threw 
their ions into automobiles and 
fled—Hed to the mountains, to the open 
country, Se dete to get away from the 
Martian killers. Stopped in flight, many 
of them admitted that they knew noth- 
ing of far-away Mars and its su 
inhabitants. Others declared the radio 
had said “the Nazis were coming.” 

Let's look at ourselves. What causes 
us to do the things we do? For example, 
why. do shun the number thir- 
teen? Man e modern hotels and 
office buildings do not have thirteenth 
floors; their elevators mount from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth floors, Why, 
for example, are people afraid of a black 
cat’s crossing their paths, of walking 
= é la ‘a does it mean 
when ese things “bring bad 
luck?” of an 
2 there any connection between 
these superstitions and having preju- 
dices towards persons who pd seem 
“different” from ourselves? Is there any 
similarity between the fear that the 
number thirteen, or a broken mirror, 
will bring us “bad luck” in the future— 
and. in our heaping of “blame” for our 





own and others misfortunes upon Jews, 
Catholics, Negroes, “foreigners,” and 
other popular en 

Most of us do not know why we fear 
“foreigners.” These things are buga- 
boos someone told us about. When we 
hear them again they set off our fear of 
the unknown—of what the future will 
bring. They usually make us so afraid 
that we do not gestion why or how or 
where did I get this idea? or what will 
be the result of my acting upon this 


idea? 

gandists, knowing we are beset 
by fears of all kinds that we are 
ready to strike out in terror, play upon 
our superstitions and our prejudices. 
We are easy prey for hymns of hate 





against Negroes, Catholics, Jews, Ital- 
ians, Mexicans, Japanese, and other 
minority groups in our country as long 
as we are jittery and as long as we cling 
to superstition and prejudice. 

-There are things, of course, to hate 
and to fear: loss of jobs and homes; loss 
of health and limbs; loss of freedom of 
speech, press, and assemblage. But we 
cannot cope with real or imagined dan- 
gers by merely fearing and hating them 
—or by lashing out at other es. It’s 
on enough to blame iptlen abides 
and Jews for losing a job, but it is 
doubtful whether doing so will get us 
another job which we can keep. 

The little boy who runs past the 
graveyard at night cannot learn there 
are no sada. Ager ates run- 
ning. persons who fled from’ Mar- 
tian invaders could not hear reassur- 
ances, “It’s only a radio drama,” as long 
as they were in terror-stricken flight. 

Of course, there are fears and dan- 
gers much more real than ghosts or 
Martians, Perhaps the footsteps the 
little child heard were those of a burg- 
lar. Perhaps there really are forces in 


our country plotting a revolution. But, 


how can we know? What are we going 


to do about it? How are we to 


“What Makes You Think So?” is pre- 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E. 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R. 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A. 
Beard, and others. 
SA 


whether the danger is real—or only a 
shutter banging in the wind? 

Consider the difference between the 
irrational person and the scientist. The 
irrational person seizes upon an ex- 
planation—any kind of an explanation. 
The scientist attempts to find out why. 
To the primitive Indian a thunder 
storm meant that the gods were angry. 
To the meteorologist the thunder storm 
means a condition of wind and weather 
which must be examined. 

To the frightened child the banging 
sound of the shutter seems to be the 
ghost of a convict clanging his chains 
in the night. To the child's father the 
sound is only the banging of the shut- 
ter: he gets out of bed and fastens it. 

Perhaps the first thing we must do 
is to understand ourselves. We must 
understand our reactions to the prob- 
lems that confront us. All our lives we 
have been afraid. As little children we 
feared spooks and hob-goblins; as 
grown-ups we may constantly fear an 
insecure future and the “noises” that 
play on that very insecurity. Let’s look 
at our fears. What are they? 

Second, we should understand how 
propagandists get us to act as they want 
us to act—and why they want us to act 
in certain ways. 

Third, we can make a point of hear- 
ing many types of propaganda, man 
kinds o St Only er ~ 
have "etn pe and investigated many sides 
of any story are we capable of drawing 
any conclusions. 

Fourth, we must learn not to jump at 
every noise. Armed with an under- 
standing of ourselves, a knowledge of 
how propaganda works, and the infor- 
mation we have gained in listening to 
many sides of many stories, we s be 
able to discriminate, to some extent, 
ares. the various “noises.” 

And, last, we can do some investigat- 
ing ourselves. Probably the footsteps 
the child heard were only weeny 
footsteps. It might be well to go down- 
stairs and look before we do anything 
which we might have reason to regret. 





















conversation as she sat under the 

dryer at the Busy Bee Beauty 
ee: But she heard a girl in the 
next booth saying something about... 
a drip. 

“Yeah,” came another girl's voice, 
and, although Tub almost burned her 
ear trying to hear, the rest of the con- 
versation was blurred, “...reminds.;.. 
new crack. Know ... a drizzle . . . drip 
. +» goes steady .. . ha-ha!” 

Tubby wasn’t sure she got it. But 
her operator came in, and she was too 
busy to give it any further thought. 


This was only the second time in her 
life that Tub had ever been to a beauty 
parlor. It was still a strangely exciting 

lace, even if her previous experience 
ast fall had Pelt 5 out to be—unfor- 
tunate! It had been entirely her fault, 
she knew. She was the one who had in- 
sisted that her face was the same sha 
as Ann (“Oomph”) Sheridan’s in the 
picture and that she should have a “cas- 
cade” hair-do, too. Her family’s dis- 
approval had been violent, as e ed, 
but her first real misgivings had come 
with the grocery boy’s startled look and 
uestion, “What ha ed to ur 
air?” That was cidade etc she had 
— at school the next day but it was 
crewball’s crack, “Where'd you find 
the feather-duster?” that had convinced 
her. That night she’d washed out the 
“cascade,” for good and all. 


This beauty-parlor venture, ough. 


was different. It was in the nature of a 


"Teme could only get snatches of 


— “treat.” Three things had 
rought it about: Uncle Henry’s Christ- 
mas check, a month late in arriving; the 
sign in the Busy Bee’s window (Special! 
Any 3 Items $1.25); and most impor- 
tant, Elsie Mae Womack’s Valentine 


party. 


BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Patent Of. 


18. Drips and Drizzles 


By Gay Head 


The important about the party 
was neither vena nor Elsie Mae, 
but the fact that the invitation had 
been: “Come and bring any boy you 
like.” Any boy—she liked? Oh, glory, 
this was ss chance to stage a come- 
back! And surely that “Sonja” Henicke 

irl wouldn't ice-skating around 
Elsie Mae’s Valentine party. If only—! 
Tub sat right down and wrote Chip 
Morton a note, asking him to meet her 
by the water fountain at noon on “im- 
portant business.” 

She was almost breathless when she 
eee Aone eto oe te eee 

“Who's Elsie Mae?” Chip asked, 
wrinkling his nose. “Do I know her?” 

“Well, not exactly. She gets around 
a lot, thoug , and I hear her parties are 
knock-outs’™” . T u b - 


was really more desper- 
ation 2 information. 
She didn’t know, for 
sure, whether Elsie Mae 
had ever had. a 

before.. “(She'd only 
known Elsie Mae her- 
self about three weeks, 
since they both got to 
be front-row sopranos 
in the Glee Club. And 
the most that she knew 
about the girl was that 
she li a little and 
giggled a lot and lived 
on Cedar Street. Oh, 
and her mother be- 
longed to Mrs. Adams’ 
church auxiliary! But 
that wouldn’t help sell 
Chip on going.) 

“Well,” Chip hesitat- 
ed, “I suppose it's 
okay.” 

Neither an enthusi- 
astic reply, nor a very 
polite one, but it was 
music to Tub’s ears. 
She was on top of the 
world all that week. 4s 
And v busy, too. Besi ing to 
the Rent satis, she got a litle + 
our, at home; she learned how to toss 
off—at least to herself—remarks like “I 
swoon to Sammy Kaye” and “That bor- 
ders on the desirable”; and she prac- 
ticed how to smile with just the right 
degree of super-sparkle, thought. 

t was raining the night of the party, 
but Tub’s spirit was un ed, even 
when she and Chip had to change buses 
twice and walk two blocks to find Elsie 











Mae’s house. It had taken ioager than 
thought and they were late. 
ip rang the doorbell twice, but 
nothing -happened. For a few awful 
moments Tub decided it was the wrong 
night. No, the lights were on and— 
A strange girl in a yellow et 
opened the dive: z - 
“Is this where Elsie—” Tub began. 
“Yes, you mean the party? Sure, come 
on in. Elsie’s around somewhere. Oh, 
there’s the phone. Did you ever?” the 
Yellow-Jacket girl rattled on, as she 
turned and disa ed through a door 
at the back of the hall. 
ip helped Tub off with hercoat. 
T on ten ne place to put their wra 
mt on a chair which was ly 
piled high. _ There was still no sign of 
Eslie Mae or the Yel- 
low-Jacket girl, so they 
cautiously opened the 
door to the right, saw 
people there, and went 
in. ut was a strange 
sort athering. No- 
body siciiad to be do- 
fag anything much. 
One couple were hang- 
ing over the radio, 
wi was blaring out 
nothing but static. 
Three girls were gig- 
gling behind 4 maga- 
zine; two more ‘were 
sitting in chairs against 
the wall, just looking 
sad... 
“Maybe we should 
have gone a 
Tub said tm > 
As they went back 
into the hall, Elsie Mae 
came dashing out of 
the door at left. “Oh, 
hello, Tubby, And look 
who you brought... 
tee-hee! I know, he 
plays _baseball—tee-hee 
...Tm_going u 
to see if I om, r 
parchesi An 
with that Elsie Mae up the 
, leaving Chip slightly startled and 
Tubby ps. Sr a . Why, she 
hadn’t even waited to be introduced to 
i introduce them to anybody 
else. Still, Elsie was sort of screw-loose. 
Even at Glee Club rehearsals she never 
seemed to know what was coming next. 
And tonight—well, maybe her party 
wasn't so. well. 


One look at the state of things in the 








¢ 


ei 


room on the left confirmed that sus- 
picion. One couple were «standing by 
the window, staring out; another were 
occupying one end of the sofa, thor- 
oug en in each other; two 
oungish girls were at the other end, 
hooking scared stiff; and a lone boy was 
sitting in a chair in the middle of the 
floor tossing cards at an upturned hat 
about five feet away. 

“Who are all these people?” asked 
Chip as they wandered over to a table. 

“Well, I’ve seen some of them around 
school. That girl—with the boy—that’s 
the one they call “Mildewed’. Her 
name’s Mildred, though, and _ that’s 
Glen Estes with her. They go together 
all the time. They’re—in love or—some- 
thing,” Tub stammered. 

“A couple of drips—and a drizzle! 
And I should think they’d stay at home 
to do their necking,” Chip said in dis- 
gust. 

“Oh, lookey, there’s a piano!” Tub 
suggested hopefully. 

Chip walked over to the Card- 
Pitcher, “Anybody play the piano?” he 
asked, 

“Yeah,” the boy answered. “Elsie. 
But she won't. Never will when you 
want her to. Besides, she’s too busy 


ee Here, I'll let you have these 
cards. 
“No, thanks,” said Chip. “Go ahead.” 
“Well, we can always play ‘Chop- 


sticks’ ”, said Tubby and then realized 
that wasn’t what she meant to say at all. 
Where were all those clever remarks 
she rehearsed? Gone! She strolled on 
over to the piano. “Oh, look, Chip, 
here's that song, ‘Sing a Spell’. I heard 
Kay Kayser do it over the radio. It’s a 
Musical Spelling Bee. See, you spell in 
time to the music,” she explained as she 
played the notes with one hard. “ ‘Spell 
man, M-A-N—Spell ran, R-A-N, M-A-N 
—Man, R-A-N—Ran—” 

It sounded silly, at first, but Chip did 
his part and By fun. ercipn. the 
others started drifting over and joining 
in. Their gales of laughter over Chip’s 
ton i “F-L-Y, fly, E-L-Lelf, 
ie phen ttracted the crowd radi the other 
room. When Elsie Mae 
in the doorway, clutching the 
board, her party had turned into a howl- 
ing success. Everybody got acquainted 
a had fun. Seite, 

Me ed home Chip said, “Say, 
ub, t Elsie Mae’s 

back, Se Ss Bek Whee 1 ther sor be 

those drips and drizzles—well! You were 

certainly Grade A, Tub!” 

Tubby smiled—not in the super- 
sparkling way she'd practiced, at all. It 
was a relief just to be natural— 
and still be Grade A. 


Next Week: SCOOPING THE TOWN 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Lamb Stew 
Dear Forum: my 
On page 32 of your October 23 issue 


a a picture of two boys with a 
Snare lamb. Your sub-title implies 
that both the boys and the lamb are 

“a Texas vocational agricultural school.” 
The lamb pictured was grand champion at 
the Future Farmers of America show at 
Kansas City. It sold for $166.16 per cwt— 
the highest priced vocational lamb ever 
shown up to that time. The breeder, Harry 
Crandell, Jr., (holding the head of the 
sheep) was a member of our school’s live- 
stock club. The care of the sheep was a 
livestock project. 

I, personally, feel somewhat indignant, 
for I am a member of the Cass City High 
School livestock club to which Harry 
Crandell, Jr., belonged. We have been so 
s in vr’ work that many — 

an newspa ave commended our live- 
Rock ss. gy Mr. Willis Campbell, and 
our organization for unusual achievement. 
Stephen Dodge 
Cass City High School 
Cass City, Michigan 


(We're sincerely sorry to have made this 
error. When the photograph referred to 
above came to us from the Office of Edu- 
cation, it happened to be among some 
other from a Texas vocational 
—— school, and it bore no caption 

ing us where it had been taken. And 
we're only too glad for this chance to give 
credit where credit is due, and to correct 
our mistakes.—Ed. ) 


U. S. of Europe 
Dear Forum: 

I have been reading Scholastic all of my 
Sophomore year pe I have taken this 

to write you a letter. 

All over the country you hear people 
discussing whether the United States 
should enter the war. I think that we 
should enter the war if we see that Eng- 
re a Seen are aay besten, Se 
think it is our dcty to save democracy. 
Germany were to beat the Allies, tha’ 
would make Hitler proud and he would 
think that he could whip the whole world. 
The German people are not to be blamed 
for what Hitler is do: 

I think that Europe 
into one federal union 


Titles 
Dear Forum: 

The title “Right This Way to the Good 
Looks Lab” attracted my attention in the 
Dec. 4 issue. The original title persuaded 
me to read the article, which I liked. I 
think that more titles of this sort should be 
used throughout Scholastic. 

Julia Ann Suriano, 
Norwood (Mass.) High School. 


Turkey Trouble 
Dear Editor: 

As far as you carried your point in your 
editorial, “Turkey Trouble” (Dec. 4 issue) 
I agreed with you. But I was left in the 
dark concerning the manner or means to 
combat dishonesty and how to “bring 
honesty into its own.” : 

Most high school students are ambitious 
enough to want to get ahead as quickly as 
possible. I think that if the true facts were 

resented to them they would realize where 
were making mistakes. If they were 

told that cheating only ham instead of 
aiding their progress, and that to submit 
to a temptation, such as cheating, proves 
moral weakness, the students might wake 
up and start an era of reform in their own 


Carel C. Colle 
Cathedral High School, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Hawkeye 
Dear Forum: 

I noticed a letter from Oklahoma City 
calling your attention to Oklahoma’s foot- 
ball record. The writer mentioned that 
we would be surprised if we would look 
at their record. But what about Iowa’s 
powerful Hawkeyes? At the start of the 
season they were rated lucky if they won 
one major game. embarked on a 
march to tie with Ohio State for champion- 
ship of the Big Ten. They played a dif- 
ficult schedule and lost only one game and 
also tied one. Minnesota’s always power- 
ful Gophers fell beneath a last quarter 
stand and the much heralded Notre Dame 
team fared no better. Even Purdue's 
great line was passed victoriously. The 
team did not have great resources and 
many of the members of the starting line- 
=f —_ the full sixty minutes week 

we . 


The great Notre Dame feams have never 
defeated Iowa. What other team has 
never been beaten by the truly mighty 
Notre Dame? 

Miles Tommeraasen, 
Inwood (Iowa) High School. 

(By now you've read the article, 
“Scholastic’s All-America Team,” in the 
ps 8 issue, which selected Nile 

as our choice for America 
halfback.—Ed. ) 
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THE BLUEBIRD 


Meeterlinck’s Classic Fantasy 
Produced by 20th Century-Fox 


eRe Day a 
RSS 4 


wRyey 
ID UILE 


AURICE MAETERLINCK’S well-known dream play ef 
the pursuit of happiness has been given lavish sereen 
treatment in the new 20th Century-Fox film production of 
The Bluebird. Produced in full Technicolor, the film follows 
the adventures of Mytyl (Shirley Temple) and Pyltyl, chil- 
dren of a Tyrolean woodcutter, from their humble home in- 
to the dream lands of the Past, the Present, inhabited by 
the Luxuries, and the Future. The children’s search for the 
Bluebird, symbol of happiness, is finally rewarded when they 
realize that happiness, always elose by instead of far away, 
actually lies in the quest rather than in the possession. 
Like most of the Belgian Maeterlinck’s writings (plays, 
poems, and essays), The Bluebird is mystical and poetic in 
expression. Maeterlinck is an experimenter with dreams. 
He says, “I have satisfied myself that dreams are fragments 
ef our future. . .. Science has made a good many dreams 
come true.” 


Mytyl (Shirley Temple) and Tyltyl (Johnny Russell), 
a woodchopper’s children, peer through the gates of a 
rich home and longingly watch a Christmas celebration. 


That night the children dream that a fairy bids them 
find the Bluebird of happiness. In their search they 
go to the Land of the Past and visit their grand-parents, 


Neither in the Past nor the Land of Luxury do they 
find the Bluebird. Here in the Kingdom of the Future 
Mytyl and Tyltyl talk to children who are yet to be born. 


Tyla, the builded whhs Sacemies jain te A weet 
dreams, warns Mytyl against Tylette, the cat, and 
saves the childern from her wicked plot to destroy them. 


When the children awaken, at home again, they find 
that their forest thrush has suddenly turned Blue. 
Mytyl brings the Bluebird of happiness to a sick friend. 
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YOU and YOUR JOB 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 
-By Robert H. Mathewson_7, 


Vocational Editor 


Questions and Answers 


NURSING 

Q. I am interested in becoming a 
nurse. Will you send me information 
about it? 

A. Nursing has gained greatly in 

in recent years. From the former 

limits of private duty, institutional and 
public health nursing it has entered 
the field of social welfare, travel serv- 
ice, government i ndrageem (social 
security), merchandising and man 
others. For further details see 
astic’s Career in Brief on Nursing in the 
April 29, 1939 issue. “Facts About 
Nursing the 1939 handbook of the 
Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association, 50 West 
50th St., N. Y. City, has just been is- 
sued and the information in it is both 
up-to-date and authentic. The cost is 
25 cents. To obtain the bulletin write 
directly to the Bureau. 


JOURNALISM 

Q. Can I break into the field of 
journalism without a college education? 
My grades have been only fair, but 
many teachers have praised my writing 


A. Writing ability is a valuable asset 
in many types of work but in itself ma 
not be enough to crash the overcrow 
underpaid field of journalism, unless you 
have some special entree to a news- 
paper or magazine office. I see from 
He address that you are living in a 
arge city. You are fortunate in that 
you will be able to study nights and 
join classes. Find, if you can, a job in 
some related field that may serve to 
hold your interest and perhaps give 
some chance to develop your 
Eventually, if your ability and per- 


severance is great enough you may 


your place in journalism but, as in all _ 


other professions, there are many_thou- 
sands more aspirants than opportuni- 
te act that you must face. 
n your library, read Ring Door- 
bells” by Russell Birdwell; julian Mess- 
ner, Inc.,-N. Y., an interesting piece of 
personal observation. Also, Trade 
of Writing,” by Edward Weeks; Little 
Brown and Co. 


SPANISH 

. I have had two years of Spanish 
in school and plan to enter college 
in the Fall where I hope to continue 
oo two more years. I would 
like to know the various fields where a 


Spanish interpreter would be employed. 

A. Increasing activity in our rela- 
tions with South American coovae 
may ib and the need for 
trained inte ide tet in the past some 
of the best-paying jobs and opportuni- 
ties have gone to persons with a knowl- 
edge of business, not necessarily with 
a knowledge of Spanish. Your choice of 
employment ph geoanicor di be in- 
fluenced by your specialized quali- 
fications, such as stenographic skill. 
Read “Vocational a for 
Foreign Language Students,” by W. L. 
Schwartz in the Modern Language 
Journal, 1932. Your librarian can help 
you secure this. Also “Careers for 
Women” by Catherine Filene. More 
than 60 possible occupations for those 
trained in foreign languages are shown 
in a list which has been compiled by 


the Occupational Research and Coun- 
pees 4 Division, Cincinnati Public 


ANTHROPOLOGY & ARCHAEOLOGY 
Q. I would appreciate it if you could 
give me any information on anthropol- 
ogy and archaeology? ea 
A. If you will read “Introduction 
to Anthro ” by Wilson D. Wallis, 
Harpers, and “Anthropology and Mod- 
ern Life” by Franz Boas, Norton Com- 
ire & you will have an excellent survey 
of the field. These interesting books are 
for the college student but are not tech- 
nical. Yale University has published a 





bulletin, “The Choice of an Occupa- 
tion” that contains, among other pieces, 
a section on the training and education 

irements for the . archaeologist. 
Also read “Progress of Archaeology” by 
Stanley Casson, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. Your local librarian will help 
you look up these books. 


BOOKKEEPING & CLERKING 

Q. Will you send me information 
on bookkeeping and clerking? 

A. Much of the vocational material 
dealing with commercial subjects passes 
over pockbeorieg and deals with ac- 
counting. Nevertheless, the demand for 
bookkeepers continues to a degree. 
Large organizations have the whole 
record-keeping system under one head, 
usually an accountant, the details being 
divided among bookkeepers who are 
specialists in one kind of recording. In 
a small business there is more opportu- 
nity for variety and advancement. While 
additional education increases the pos- 
sibility of employment and promotion, a 
bookkeeping position can be filled by a 
high school graduate who has completed 
a good commercial course. However, 
more commercial graduates, trained as 
bookkeepers, have been coming out of 
our high schools, in some localities, 
than have been able to find jobs. One- 
third, or more, of a commercial class 
may be unemployed or engaged in non- 
commercial occupations. For further de- 
tails, see Scholastic’s Career in Brief on 
“Commercial Occupations” in the Feb- 
ruary 5 issue. “Vocations for Girls” by 
Lingenfelter and Kiton, Harcourt and 
Brace Co., N. Y., will give you practical 
information on the subject as well as a 
realistic picture of women’s fields. Read 
also “Opportunities in Business’ by Anne 
Hooley, in Wamen’s Work in Educa- 
tion, New London, Conn. (40 cents). 





Tips and Leads 


PILOT TRAINING 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
ve the application of 166 
schools, colleges and universities to par- 
ps in civilian pilot training, ac- 
cording to “Occupations” magazine. 
The aim is to promote private flying 
and to develop a reserve of basi 
qualified airmen, Write the Authority 
in Washington, D. C., for the list. 


OVERCROWDED LAW 

Columbia University, New York, re- 
ee that the placement of graduating 

wyers, a slow process for years, has 
become even slower. College graduates 
from other courses, vores, are look- 
ing optimistically to “Forties” for 
vocational opportunities. Although less 


than 50 per cent of the 1939 graduates 
were placed at the time of graduation, 
95 per cent had found employment six 
months later. 


CANADA LEADS 


- Thousands of people are being edu- 
cated to improve their economic condi- 
tion by cooperative enterprise through 
the “Antigonish Movement” in Ya 
Canadian maritime provinces, started 
by the extension service of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S. Dr. 
M..M. Coady, Director of Extension at 
the University, has given an exhaustive 
account of the work in the book, “Mas- 
ters of Their Own Destiny” published 
by with a grant from the Gen- 
eral tion Board of New York. 
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Scholastic Poll of High School Students’ Views on Problems of 
Youth and Opportunity Shows Strong Faith in America’s Future — 


to view with alarm the actions 

and opinions of the younger gen- 
eration. The subject continues a favor- 
ite topic of conversation or gossip 
among the elders in spite of the fact 
that young people usually beat their 
elders to the gun with a “tsk, tsk, these 
deplorable youngsters!”  Scholastic’s 
frequent student — lis continue 
to prove that the high school students 
of today have all the admirable char- 
acteristics symbolic of youth in every 
age: independence, courage, and con- 
fidence. And today’s high school stu- 
dents continue to typify the American 
spirit of individualism, faith in the 
future of our country, and determina- 
tion to better themselves. 

Many S85 wonder what the de- 
pression has done to today’s high school 
students. Has it destroyed the admir- 
able attributes of youth? Has it taken 
the starch out-of the younger genera- 
tion? Scholastic received a resoundin 
“No!” to these questions when it sae 
the state of mind of a cross-section of 
high school students and analyzed the 
answers to seven questions on ballots 
filled out by 6,082 boys and girls. 1,000 
of the students we polled as groups; the 
other 5,000 filled out individual ballots. 
Ballots were obtained from every state 
and every type of community. 

The “Your State of Mind” poll as 

ublished in Scholastic is reproduced 
low with the percentages showing 
how today’s high school students an- 


"Tw se is always someone ready 


HERE’S WHAT YOU THINK—RESULTS OF THE POLL 


swered the questions.” In the same issue 
with the poll, we published an article 
by Dorothy Thompson entitled “Youth 
and Opportunity” in which she took 


the face of this very criticism, the hi 

school students admitted the truth of 
Miss Thompson’s accusation; 62% said 
they were determined to hold out for 
jobs that in¢lude a living wage, a 
chance for advancement, or an - 
tunity to exercise their special Ps 1 


American Youth Independent 
But these same young people, by 
their answers to other questions, 
ly challenged Miss Thompson’s inter- 
pretation of their attitudes. Only 10% 


of them expressed the belief that gov- 
ernment jobs should be provided for 
young until times improve, and 
61% said that if they had trouble find- 


ing jobs they would blame themselves. 

Furthermore, young people are quite 
aware of their independence. Only 16% 
of them believe that young people 
adopt and stick to their parents’ opin- 
ions in political, social and economic 
matters—and the remaining 84% sa 
they intend to make up their own min 
about these problems. 





* The answers of 
tically the same as 
replies of students living in cities of over 100,000 
population differed little from those responses 
connng : Sei Oe SO, Saver ere) 
tion. 


unemployment problem: 90% of them 
believe that the best cure fog unem- 


ployed youth and for people in 
dead-end jobs is futhar’ peepicattin 
Of this 90%, 31% voted for more school 
and college, and 59% recommended 
rt vocational counsel. ; 

response to question 5, regard- 
ing where students will place the blame 
if they have difficulty beater 
was an enlightening revelation of their 
thinking. 61% will be inclined to blame 
the es on the grounds that they 
have not taken advantage of the train- 


ing offered them. Only 1% 
them toward the proper field. Only 6% 
will blame their for not teach- 
ing them the skills. And in 
spite of the constant of their elders, 


only 32% will blame an economic situ- 
ation that has less than enough jobs to 


* 





less, by religion than 


dead-end jobs? 
a. More school or college: 31% 


the truth: 


difficult t 
56% 


about 





1. Do you think young people are guided more, or guided 
09 parents were? (Check below.) 
a. more: 10%; b. less: 85%; c. don’t know: 5% 


2. Which of the following do you believe would be of the 
greatest value to unemployed young people, or these in 


b. Expert vocational advice: 59% 
c. Government jobs until times improve: 10% 


8. Check below the statement which seems to you closer to 


a. Because of present conditions, ability no longer 
offers assurance of success: 44% 

b. Young people with ability are finding it no more 

ti than at other times to get aheads 


4. Which of the following statements do you believe is closer 
to the truth: 
a. Young people adopt and stick to their parents’ opin- 
ions on political, social, ‘and economic matters as 
much as they ever did: 16% 
b. Young people tend to make up their own minds 
these matters today: 84% 


in your case: 


b. The 


d. Myself 


employment? 


5. Which of the following statements is closest to the truth 


ms ees en ee 
ingly accept an even a one: 10% 
easter adi ates bh ee ane 
nothing but a 
not like the work: 28% 
e. I will take only a job which offers chance of ad- 
vancement and a living wage: 44% 
d. I will take only a job in which I can exercise my 
special talents: 18% . 
6. If I have trouble in finding a job, I will be inclined to 


a. My education, which has not taught me the neces- 
sary skills: 6% , 


presen 
offer enough jobs to go round: 32% 
c. My elders. because 

train for a field in which there are still openings: 1% 
, because I have not taken advantage of the 


training opportunities offered me: 61% 
7. Do you believe your 
a lowering of standards that affect your attitude toward 


a. Yes: 25%; b. No: 58%; c. Don’t know: 17% 


ance to learn skills, even if I do 


have not guided me to 


generation shows a lack of ideals and 
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go around. Answers to this question 
show plainly that these 


young. people 
are no generation of belly-achers. These . 


le have very little inclina- 
themselves off” in the final 


tion t 


analysis. 


Faith in America’s Future 

Some le will dismiss the convic- 
tions of hi er. perp - - 
blind idealistic thinking o w 
“haven't had their ns laa back” 
and who will change their minds soon 
enough when they come to grips with 
the outside world. Others will say the 
opinions are the result of little knowl- 
edge about present conditions. 

It’s quite true that these young peo- 
ple give Miss Thompson further proof 
that they are not in the market for just 
any job. Only 10% of them will take 
a dead-end job, and only 25% will take 
a routine job with a chance to learn 
skills. The remaining 62% ask much 
of the job they seek for themselves in 
the future: 44% say that it must give 
them a chance for advancement and a 
living wage, and 18% say that they will 
take only a job in which they can exer- 
cise their -special talents. 

But we're inclined to think that these 
high expectations stem from the fact 
that American young people have con- 
fidence in themselves, place real value 
on their talents, and have faith in the 
future of their country. We also see, 


in this attitude of youn le, an 
affirmation of the traditions a ios 
independence and democracy. The 
right to a choice. A refusal to be regi- 
mented. In effect, an encouraging ex- 
ample of the Fiche of democracy 
which Miss mpson champions so 
effectively. 
Nor can we believe that these young 
le are ignorant of the nation’s prob- 
ems. They are between 16 17 
years of age. Having learned to read 
during the depression, they could not 
escape the constant publicity given to 
our nation’s problems in the press, the 
newsreels, over the radio, and in the 
schoolrooms. Then, too, many of them 
have faced hardships as children of the 


unemployed. 

agi Sc will look with concern 
upon the 85% who feel that they are 
guided less by religion than their par- 
ents were. The normal impression would 
be that the large cities are less religious 
than the more rural areas; but, accord- 


ing to our poll, exactly the opposite is 
tra 85% of students in towns under 
100,000 said that they were less guided 
than their ts by religion; in cities 
over 100,000 the percentage dropped 
to 82%. 

But, speaking, the com- 
posite oa sites tents aaah 


this poll paints for us is a pleasant one. 
Courage, high expectations, determina- 





A Penny For Your Years 

Between now and April, can you save 
one penny for every year of your life? 
Each penny will be your thank-offering for 
each year you have spent without the roar 
of cannon in your ears and without the 
fear that tomorrow you may be forced to 
leave your home and travel to a strange 
land. 

Next April a tin box will appear in your 
classrooms. Your teacher will ask you to 
put pennies into it, and will tell you about 
a new movement, “The Children’s Crusade 
for Children without.a Country.” A manu- 
facturer will donate the box, your teacher 
will give her time and all the speakers, 
writers, actors, and educators who are work- 
ing to make the Crusade a success are giv- 
ing their efforts, Every cent ig i 
to children exiled from their fatherlands— 
Chinese, Polish, German, Spanish, Austrian, 
Czech, and Finnish children. The money 
will be distributed to responsible relief or- 
ganizations by a non-sectarian jury of 
Award consisting of such distinguished citi- 
zens as William Allen White, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Monsignor John A. Ryan, and 


ment alone. She'd like us to make plain to 
you that—although every penny you give 
will go straight to needy children abroad— 
this is not the sole purpose of the Crusade. 
One of its foremost aims is to make every 

young person realize the value of 
his life in America—what security his gov- 
ernment gives him, and how pleasant his 
comer of the world is, in spite of all diffi- 
culties. 


ince the United States has remained 
wisely neutral, the Crusade will give us a 
Pa : 


The Committee would like the Crusade 
began earlier and last longer than ‘the 


to 

week assi for y-giving. All kinds 
aeaamlaeelin ¢ which can 
elop the ideas 


There will be pam 

programs, visual aids, posters, and many 
other helps to drive home the phi y 
of democracy and tolerance. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained from the uarters 


of the Children’s Crusade for ildren, 
Empire State Building, New York City. 





tion, and a willingness to take - 
sibility are the key-notes of high 1 
thinking. And, if the students who 
show qualities are due for some 
disappointments in the future, we be- 


lieve this will be 
Be orig? be tet od tome 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


SENSITIVE SOUP BOWL 
“Let’s go down to the field now and 
we up the band!” Perhaps you've 
eard some announcer say this at a foot- 
ball game and pictured him, mike in 
hand, trailing the musicians. But the mi- 
crophone that does the work may be 
located at the other end of the field. 
Technically, it is known as the parabolic 
reflector microphone, but radio engi- 
neers fondly call it the “soup bowl” be- 
cause of its shape. The “bowl,” which 
can be tilted to any angle, is trained on 
the sound as a camera is focused on an 
object to be hotographed. Sound waves 
strike the “bowl” and are “reflected” 
into the mike. The instrument can pick 
up sound at a distance of four hundred 
feet. The “soup bowl” is also used to 
broadcast audience discussion at Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting every Thursday at 
9:30 P. M. over NBC. 








BREAD-AND-BUTTER SERIES 

For students facing the job problem, 
radio offers a helping hand. “Americans 
at Work” on CBS every Tuesday at 
10:15 P. M. and “On Your Job” on NBC 
every Sunday at 12:30 P. M. should be 
on your listening schedule. The first 
series interviews actual workers in vari- 
ous fields; the second dramatizes typical 
problems connected with each vocation. 
Both are authentic, helpful, and down- 
right entertaining. Reprints of broad- 
casts are available for both series. Make 
note of these dates. 


Americans at Work On Your Job 
Feb. 13 Record Maker Feb. 18 We Take in 
Feb. 20 Chef Washi 


ashing 
Feb. 27 Job Counselor Feb. 25 Your Money’s 


Worth 
Mar. 3 Have an Apple 


“THE LADIES—GOD BLESS °’EM!” 

If you girls like to hear about other 
girls who made good against obstacles, 
tune in every Tuesday at 2 P. M. on 
NBC. “Gallant American Women” is a, 
vivid portrayal of women’s contributions 
to literature, medicine, politics, business, 
sports, and many other fields. February 
schedule follows. 


Feb. 13 Fashions in Sentiment 
Feb. 20 Women Who Saved Mount Vernon 
Feb. 27 Women in Politics and Government 


PROBLEM CHILD 

Fanny Brice, radio comedienne, re- 
cently visited a Hollywood broadcasting 
studio and was introduced to the audi- 
ence as Baby Snooks, a character she 
portrays on the air. Everybody applaud- 
ed but one 2 She stood up and 
said quite seriously, “You're a naughty 


ge apgccar apt alana oad 
ddy. He’s so good to you!” 
(All times are Eastern Standard.) 
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“Thank You, America” 


(Continued from page 30) 


ments for lazy, unimaginative 
ple; that his Mag. ag of fight 
and movement is f: beauty, with- 
out constructive or artistic value. That’s 
what many New Yorkers say. 

Of course, the Place de la Concorde 
in Paris or the cathedrals of Chartres 
and Cologne are more beautiful, if you 
like museums and ftinerals, All that 
beauty was built by men who have been 
dead for centuries. The people who live 
near them today and claim to be the 
heirs of the builders are unable to build 
anything similarly beautiful and vital, 
and therefore they have no connection, 
no inner relationship at all to the old 
masterpieces. Those beautiful places 
and buildings remind me of shadows 
and dead flowers. 

But the people who hurry along 
Times Square are the same people who 
built this thrilling symphony of vitality. 
Unconsciously they have built an image 
of their life, the beating heart of a city 
which is itself the passionately livin 
great heart of the world. . . . Franz an 
Willy listened quietly as I explained 
all this. 

We took the subway to the Battery. 
We saw the light in the Statue of Lib- 
erty, which came to America from 
France.. Walking home, we passed 
through gigantic, silent canyons. There 
were hardly any people in the streets, 
and the echoes of our steps sounded 
hollow. In the quiet darkness I felt as 
if we were ree through the dried 
bed of a prehistoric river, a valley be- 
tween rocky mountains now deserted 
by the brave men who had lived there: 
A church stood shy and small and de- 
serted between the rocks. Everything 
seemed to be built for eternity, sky- 
scrapers going into the clouds, beautiful 
because they were useful, powerful, 
daring, and, at the same time, humble 
in their simplicity. My friends had 
spoken hardly a word since we left 
_ Radio City. I was exhausted when we 
arrived home. 

Walter seemed worse. There were 
two red spots in his cheeks. “How was 
it?” he edie’ ironically. “Did you dis- 
cover America? Anything worth looking 
at?” Franz and Willy looked at each 
other. They had been impressed, I no- 
ticed, and I was pleased. At last Franz 
apome, hesitatingly: “You know, Walter, 

ere are a few things here which are 
quite——” 

“Oh, stop it!” Walter interrupted 
him. “Don’t let superficialities mislead 
you, 

“But these people here seem to have 
done different things with themselves,” 
I broke in. 

“That's right,” Franz agreed. “I don’t 

know what it is. But I know there is 








something different. I smell it. It’s an- 
other air. They must have started out 
differently.” 

“Listen,” I said. “I know how they 
started.” I took up a book and read: 

“.. . all men are created equal. They 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable Rights. Among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 


Happiness.” 
What is that?” Walter asked. “A 
children’s prayer?” £ 
“Yes,” I answered. “Something like 
that. It is a sentence from the American 
Declaration of Independence.” 


Photo by Ratcliffe, courtesy Rockefeller Center 
“They looked up at the powerful towers 
of the RCA Building. They seemed to 
grow straight into the sky. Only a gen- 
eration of men with bold hearts could 
have conceived a city such as this.” 


Silently we undressed and went back 
to bed. We lay still in the dark for a 
few minutes. Then Franz began: “What 
do you say; fellows? Perhaps we 
shouldn't go to the refugee committee 
tomorrow. Maybe we can try to find 
some kind of work and earn some money 
by ourselves. We can go to the com- 
mittee the day after tomorrow.” 

Willy’s voice came out of the dark- 
ness a moment later: “Let's try it, 


Franz.” I agreed, too. Walter remained 


silent. ... 

I shall never forget that next day. 
It was clear and cold. As Walter was 
still running a temperature he had to 
stay in bed. We left his medicine, a few 
sandwiches, a bottle of milk, and Sev- 
eral books on a chair next to his bed 
and went out. 





in the kind of 
work that was wanted, and proved it. 
He was hired for six for the day 


rolls, I accomplished something, too, 
although I had searched all the morning 
in vain for some manual work. In the 
afternoon I went to a public library, 
and there I started writing an article. 

It was nearly ten o'clock before all 
three of us reached home that night. 
We counted our money. With the 
left from yesterday, we had twelve 
dollars now. After — some more 
medicine for Walter and some more 
food, we would have ten dollars left for 
the rent. How proud we were! Of 
course, we no longer thought of going 
to the committee ‘the next day. ’s 
wait a while,” Franz suggested, and 
Willy and I nodded. 

At eleven o'clock we thought about 
going out to buy food and medicine. 
On what thin threads a human life 
sometimes hangs! At first I intended to 

‘0 alone, because I knew the neighbor- 

best, but Franz insisted that he 
go along because he didn’t know the 
American name of the medicine for 
Walter, and he would have to describe 
it to the pharmacist. Willy, who had 
been in the restaurant all day, said he 
would like a little fresh air. 

I remember that I looked at Walter, 
yawned, and said that I would gladly 
stay with him, as I was rather tired. But 
the others reminded me that without 
me they wouldn’t be able to find shops 
open at that hour of the night. Still I 
hesitated. I don’t know why. Perhaps 
we should have become icious, be- 
cause suddenly Walter spoke for the 
first time that evening. “You go on, all 
three of you,” he said, in a very soft 
voice, which still rings in my ear. “I 
have been alone all day, and I rather 
like it.” : 

These turned out to be the last 
words he ever spoke, but we did not 
notice an g- How stupid, how in- 
describably stupid we were. 
~~ We left. We had to walk quite a dis- 
tarice before we fourd open shops. It 
was about midnight when we returned. 
We entered our room. Walter’s bed 
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was . There was a note 
on his pillow. Before we read it, we 
sensed what had happened. Du lieber 
Gott! We are being Toate again.... 
Walter! 
I still have that note. I shall always 
have it. Translated into English, it said: 
B shall re be better, You have been 
mt want you to me 
the only way in which I fiery ib 
that I am as good a friend as you are, is to 
disappear. Please don’t search for me. 
Please. It would be in vain. Good-bye, my 
good friends. I shake hands with — 
ALTER 


We rushed out into the street. We 
ran in different directions, aimlessly. 
Suddenly an idea came to me: Mr. 
Murphy. Perhaps he had come for the 
rent, perhaps he had annoyed Walter, 
perhaps he had . . . I began to see red. 
I stormed back and hammered at his 
door. 

After a while, with much groaning 
and yawning, he opened it. 

“Mr. Murphy,” I cried, “have you 
been in my room during my absence?” 
I stepped toward him, and hé told me 
later that .I looked ready for murder. 
But Mr. Murphy was no coward. “Of 
course,” he answered calmly. “I’ve been 
in your room, you stupid fool. This 
morning, before I went to work, I gave 
your sick friend breakfast. And this 
afternoon, when I returned, I gave him 
some good Irish stew. If you three 
leave that poor sick man with only 
bread and milk, it’s time for a good 
Christian——” 

I opened my mouth. “We three . ...?” 
I stammered. “You knew that we live 
here all together . . . ?” 

“Of course, I knew it,” he said even- 
ly 


“Mr. Murphy,” I interrupted him, 
“Walter is gone.” I told him the whole 
story in a few sentences. Every minute 
counted. Could he tell us what to do? 
Should we go to the police? 

Mr. Murphy enrdh dressing. “S 
talking now,” he said. “Try to fin 
your two friends. Tell them to come 
back immediately.” 

Bewildered, I ran downstairs. I 
didn’t know what to think. Suddenly I 
felt a warm sense of confidence in Mr. 
Murphy. It took me 20 minutes to find 
Franz and Willy. We ran back to the 
house. 

It was not dark and quiet any more. 
In most of its windows, and in a few 
of the windows of the houses next to 
it, there were lights. I saw the little 
Murphys running up and down stairs. 

we entered we saw a curious 
picture. Mr. Murphy was standing half- 
way up the steps, both hands on his 
hips. He was making a speech. On the 
pre or tvs gion by meee ar 
ing, about twenty-five people were 
standing, and every minute one or two 
more were arriving, buttoning their 
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coats, fixing their dresses, I recognized 
Mr. Monopulos, the bus conductor; Mr. 
Mandelbaum, a Jewish teacher; Mr. 
Bolta, a young Italian grocery clerk; 
old Mrs. Jones and her son, a police- 
man; and many others whose names, 
nationalities, or professions I dida’t 
know. ‘ 

Mr. M was ending his speech: 
“You all pen Ae how pd felt when 
you arrived in this country, heartbroken 
and deserted. Now we are Americans, 
proud and happy. These four men, here, 
are in a tou t now. One day th 
will be aa pi ch I’ve told ud 
where they come from, and what they 
have gone through. Now let’s show 
them that America is different! Let us 
help them find their friend. Whoever 
wants to go back to bed, please go 
now. 

He looked around, and all the men 
and women on the stairs and landings 
looked around. Nobody moved. 

He sent them out in every direction, 
through the streets, the courts, che 
alleys. He knew every place in the 
vicinity where a man could hide. And 
these people—these men and women 
who worked hard all day and who 
needed their night’s rest—did exactly 
what he told them to'do. Nobody com- 
plained about being disturbed in the 
middle of the night, They simply went 
out into the cold and windy night, and 
hunted. And they did it for us. 

We three stood there. Of course, my 
nerves were in a bad state then, but I 
am not at all ashamed to tell you that 
something melted in me. I felt my hands 
hanging -down; I couldn’t lift them to 
my eyes. Tears were running down my 
cheeks. I couldn’t help it. 


Human‘ beings. were human 
beings. There were still human beings 
in this world. . . . It was unbeliev- 
able... . 


“You three stay here,” Mr. Murphy 
ordered “There are enough others for 
the searching parties. When they hrmg 
him back you will be needed here. Do 
you want to wait on the street or in 
your room?” : 

So we three waited in front of tae 
house. We stood close to each other. 
We thought: At this moment thirty or 
more people are going through the 
night, old people and young people, 
men and women—Italians, Jews, Greeks, 
Irish—people we don’t know, people we 
may never see again. are walking 
now, through this cold night, doing us 
a favor, expecting nothing ‘in return. 

In that night, as we stood outside 
our house, the’ worst of the wounds in 
our souls closed. I remember how I 
was afraid to breathe deeply—afraid that 
I would wake up, and everything would 
have been a dream. 

Almost an hour passed before 

(Concluded on next page) oz 
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“Thank You, America” 


(Concluded from preceding page) 
brought Walter back. They found him 
between two warehouses at a pier, ten 
yards from the river. He had fainted 
there. He was still unconscious when 
we stood over him. “He has to be taken 
to the nearest hospital,” Franz said 
quietly. The men who brought him 
home carried him to the hospital. We 
followed them. 

The doctor on duty looked at Walter. 
He and Franz whispered together. A 
few moments later, Franz, Willy, and I 
stood around a white bed in a small 
overheated room. Walter was lying in 
the bed, and it was quite still in the 
hospital and in the whole world. 
Slowly Walter opened his eyes. He 





it. Walter looked back at the ceiling, 
and then he closed his eyes, as if he 
were tired. 

‘The next morning, we three went to 


Miss Silver and asked her to help us 
with our applications for American citi- 
zenship. 

She seemed i “There were 


four of you, weren't there?” she said. 
“Doesn’t your friend want to become 
a citizen, too?” 

Franz answered, “The fourth sends 
us here, Miss Silver. . . .” 
A whole year has passed. Franz is 



















Enter now! 


It’s easy! It’s fun! 


1. Anyone under age of 21 years 
may compete. 

2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, containing five 
letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS BEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” 
letter may be used twice in one x 
If you submit any verbs, use the 
first person present tense singular form. 
A word of several meanings may be 
submitted only once. Do not use abbre- 





3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 


ot wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
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OFFERS 
118 prizes 





4th Prize ...........15 prizes of $1.00 
100 Honorable Mentions—1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 





Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a let of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters. in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 
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Words of the Week ; 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, End, ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; f60d, foot; 
cabe, arn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin: In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German i; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable, accented syllables are italicized. 
Adamic (dd-a-mik), Louis, p. 9. 
Aryan (dr-yan or dr-yan), p. 11. 
Commager (kém-a-jir), H Steele, p. 7. 
Cullen, poe een a kywnté Filan), p. Bs. 
Gropius, Walter ( val-tar gré-pé-dos ), p. 13. 
2 Ciena modernist tet te pt liv- 
ing in the United States. 
Hlond (h’lént), Cardinal, p. 3. 
hybrid (hi-brid), p. 8. Of mixed descent; 
mongrel, half-breed. 
inherent (in-hér-ant), p. 8. Of an essential 
part or aspect of a thing; intrinsic. 
Liepmann, Heinz (hints man), p. 29. 
Pupin (pu-pén), Michael, p. 27. ; 
pos re Arthur (dr-toor zis ing- 
art), p. 3. 


Brotherhood Week 
For the seventh successive year the week 
during which George W. a's birth- 
- day falls (February 18-25) will be cele- 
brated throughout the country as Brother- 
heod Week. In marked contrast to condi- 
tions in Europe and Asia where doctrines 
of hate and force are today in the saddle, 
the celebration programs this year will 
stress the ideals of brotherhood and toler- 
pra cmap ves ean nym 
American t A 
Materials for in cele- 
bration of B: Week may be 
obtained from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Conceived by the late Newton D. Baker, 
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Suggestion 
Two people were walking along a road 
together. One was a young woman, the 
other a ines Wee cal lad. inking ers 
wat ee le on his 
pe Drv and <a dhoneyy by na han 
a ee 


cae the girl: “I'm afraid to walk here 
with you. You might try to kiss me.” 

Said the boy: “How can I do that with 
all these things I’m carryin 

“Well, you might stick pig a cane in the 
ground, tie the goat to it, and put the 
chicken under the ol 


__ For Sale 
M. and K. Two Anonymouses, $5. 
—Chicago Daily News 
Or, more correctly, two anonymice. 
—The New Yorker 


Tages’ Twister 
A woman, mistaking Paderewski for a 
famous polo hp coyly inquired: “Are 
you the good soul who plays polo” in 
“No, madam,” Paderews 
plied. “I am only the good Pole ae Aa 


solo!” 


Okay, Chief ! 

Years ago, when the New York Herald 
and James Gordon Bennett, Jr., were in 
their prime, the latter issued one of his 
arbi orders that thereafter the name 
“H ” should never a unless’ in 
italics. One printer followed it almost too 
literally. Christmas week came , ed and 
churches announced in their programs, 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” 


whose fault is it tha the fathers are always 
short? P 
—Commentator Magazine 





This Week’s Cover 
The ‘cover illustration of this week’s 
Scholastic shows the varied nationalities 
of members of East Side House, a woman’s 
club in New York. Here’s what Miss Grace 
Gosselin, head of East Side House says 
about the friendly spirit of the members: 


Be Ph gee Bieter with peg on segle: one 


with them, sige tent as erat yo 
You get with them—not because 
you have to, but because you like them 
and want to. I don’t fool myself by think- 
ing I can stop wars, but with the help 
the members I can bring a little in 
9 ee ee 
lemocracy in a small 

have some effect on a larger world.” 
Reading clockwise from the top 
nationalities of the women shown are: 
Russian, Irish, German; Swedish, Hun- 
garian, English, Czech, and Finnish. 
The pices tre Kew Yook: Fee pew 
by Calvacca. 
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WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


eee ee ene aoe Seer Senin 
snapshots! Again in February Argus will 
award the following prizes: 


Fieet Prize. ws wc eo ow ot $5 

Second Prize. « © © 0 © » 10 

Third Prize «e#eee##¢ 5 

Five Prizes of . . . «. « . 1 

for the best photographs taken with 
an Argus Candid Camera 


All prize-winning pictures will also be 
entered by International Research Cor- 
poration for Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 
fic Pize. 2 ct owe kt SO 
Second Prize . eoeeee?es 25 
Third Prize 7 s . * e * . 15 
Five Prizes of eet 8 @ @ 5 
for the best photographs taken with 
any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. February contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, March 
10th. 
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Citizens OF the United States in large 
numbers visited Canada last year for holiday, 
recreation, education and business». If you 
were a visitor, we hope your stay in Canada 
was a pleasant one and that you will visit our 
country again. Weextend to all who were not 
among our visitors a cordial invitation to come 
to Canada this. year to see our ‘wonderful 

To visit Canada you have only to cross 
the most peaceful International Boundary in 
all the world. You do not require a passport. 

You may move about as freely as you 


do in, your own ‘Country. You stay leave 
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VISIT. CANADA THIS 
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Canada is a country of varied scenery and 
climate. Ir: provides for visitors unsurpassed - 
and great- National Parks; aod Imacing 20d 
Fake og. te spate eee 
facilities for travel are good, ehechest-by iy! 
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